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LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” §c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

‘What human creature, in the dead of night, 

Had coursed, like hunted hare, that cruel distance ? 

How sought the doors, the windows in his flight, 

Striving for dear existence ? Lood. 

Tue stranger was habited in a long cloak, which 
enveloped him from his throat to his heels; he wore 
a heavy moustache, a fur cap was drawn down low 
over his brow; he was most absolutely and unmis- 
takably disguised. 

Florence, in her evening dress, which, though 
sombre in colour (being of rich black silk), was still 
splendid, looked strangely out of place standing, by 
the lamp-post in the open street. But she never 
gave a thought to herself or to her appearance. She 
repeated her question, breathlessly : 

“Do you come from Mr. Fernandez ?” 

“T come from Mr. Fernandez,” replied the stranger, 
still speaking with a foreign accent. ‘“ He is in sick- 
ness and sorrow here in London, and he desires to 
see you—at least, he entreats you to visit him at 
once, as he may not live until the morning.”’ 

The stranger, watching Florence, a sardonic smile 
the while curling his own lips, could not but notice 
the deathly pallor upon her countenance. She looked 
ghastly in the lamp-light. 

“I must go into the house,” she said, “for my 
purse and my cloak ; I——” 

The strangerinterrupted her; he grasped her bare 
arm, on which glittereda bracelet of gold. It wasfa 
strange liberty for a mere adventurer to take with 
the proud and high-born woman of fashion, but she 
resented not. 

“ There is no occasion to enter the house to search 
for your purse,” said the stranger; “ Mr. Fernandez 
is not in need of money; as for the cloak, I have one 
in the cab which will envelope you from head to foot. 
May I pray you to enter the cab without delay ?” 
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[BETRAYED.] 


Instantly, heedlessly, Florence entered, and the 
stranger took his place by her side. At the same 
time he enveloped her in a large cloak. Afterwards 
he gave a signal to the driver, who forthwith drove 
off rapidly. 

A thought of suspicion never entered the mind of 
Florence ; she dreamt only of Fernandez; and yet, 
—strange infatuation—what was Fernandez to her? 
Had they not parted almost in anger? What right 
had he to suppose that she would go to him with- 
out warning the moment he was in need of her as- 
sistance ? 

She did not credit the assertion that he was dying 
—why she could not say; but she believed that he 
wasin some great peril or trouble, and so had sent 
for her, though how he could possibly know where 
to find her was a mystery which she could not solve, 

The cab proceeded for a long while before a shade 
of suspicion crossed her mind. All at once she be- 
came aware that she was travelling through ill- 
lighted streets, where the roads were badly paved, 
and mean, shabby houses stood on each side the nar- 
row way. Now and then a break in these blocks of 
wretched dwellings gave ingress to the sharp breeze 
which blew up from the river, for they were now in 
the neighbourhood of the Thames, and just in the 
suburb where the lowest orders congregate. Fright- 
ful oaths assailed the delicate ears of Miss Random ; 
she saw the squalid figures of women flying before 
brutally intoxicated men. 

“ Can it be possible,” she cried, “that Fernandez 
would choose his habitation in such a neighbourhood 
as this?” 

While she spoke the cab drew up at the entrance 
of a lane so narrow that it would have been impos- 
sible for any vehicle to have passed down it. 

“* We must descend here,” said the strangev. 

Florence stepped out; she was high-souled and 
courageous, but she could not repress a shudder when 
she found herself standing on the pavement. 

“Accept my arm,” said the stranger, in a low 
voice; “the pavement is dirty and uneven, and you 
may stumble.” 





Florence hesitated, but still she accepted his arm. 

“Mr. Fernandez has chosen a strange neighbour- 
hood,” she said, with a shudder. 

“Mr. Fernandez is a strange man,’ 
companion. 

“ You must think me a strange woman,” observed 
Florence, “ that I have so readily answered to his ap- 
peal; but the fact is, I act so much from impulse. 
You tell me that he is dying, which I hardly credit, 
but I believe he is in some trouble.” 

Her heart beat very fast as she spoke. Then, 
suddenly the stranger paused before a tall house—a 
villanous-looking house, one, doubtless, well known 
to the police, one where they would be likely to 
search for missing persous of doubtful character. 
There was a terribly narrow passage and a staircase 
which creaked at every step; the bannisters were 
broken—in some places they had wholly disap- 
peared. Yet Florence ascended, following the lead of 
the tall stranger in the long cloak. They have 
mounted to the first floor, now to the second floor, 
now tothe third. Nowthe stranger draws a key 
from his pocket, and inserts it into the keyhole of the 
crazy-looking door; there is a crunching sound, and 
the door falls back. With a great deal of politeness, 
this tall stranger holds the door for Florence toenter 
first. She walks intoa pitch-dark room ; instantly 
the door closes behind her, she hears the key turned 
in the lock, and the tall stranger descends the stairs 
far more rapidly than he had gone up. 

“ Treachery !” cried Florence, aloud. “ Treachery ! 
From whom? Fernandez has no hand in this; if I 
thought that he had 's 

She did not finish the sentence; she smiled to her- 
self. Does the reader imagine the smile was of scoru 
or anger? It wasneither. Florence was blindly in- 
fatuated—madly in love, so to speak; her pride lay 
crushed beneath the heel of this tyrannous passion. 
She would have been delighted, instead of disgusted, 
if she could have believed that the young scbool- 
master had sought this means of winning her to his 
side, But a few moments reflection couvinced her 
that Eugene Fernandez was completely innocent 
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of this act of treachery; he was: far tao proud and 
too straightforward. ad be desired an interview 
with her, he need but have applied by letter-and she 
would have granted it; nay, she would have met 
him anywhere had he chosen to appoint a place of 
mecting, at theatre or concert, in church,in park, or 
garden, or country lane—nay, even in a neighbour- 
hood terrible and squalid as this one where she fourd 
herself @ prisoner. But a leaden sinking at her heart 
told her that Fernandez thought not of her, or only 
remembered her as a fafhionable and capricious 
woman who wished to patronise iim against his will. 

“For he docs not know that I love him,” said 
Florence to herself; “ he will not know it until “ 

At this moment she heard sounds of footsteps on 
the creaking stairs ; heart beat a little faster, but 
she uttered no cry, When the key was turned in the 
door, and a man emtered, carrying a large lighted 
wax cxodle; thie man wore a fur cap, pulled low 
down over big. brows, and he was muffled from head 
to fovt im @ lowg cloak. 

At fivet Plovence fancied that it was the mag with 
whom sie hed journeyed in the cab; a second 
glance, however, at her visitor showed her that he 
was a shorter and thicker-setpersom; his back was 
turned, and he was employed:im locking the door from 
the inside; he put the key im his pocket, and then 
turned rownd and faced Miss Random, 

The beautiful and courageous woman uttered no 
cry; she did not flinch, but @ cold shudder passed 
over her when she recognised Mapleton, the evil 
genius of this historythe ex-tramp. ‘Tere was a 
roug!: deal table in th@ecentre of the reém, there were 
also several chairs of the same description, Maple- 
ton placed the candle upom the table, peated himself 
without ceremony on one of the chairs, threw off his 
fur cap and long cloak, amd confronted Miss Random 
with a grin of deffance. 

om are surprised to-seo me, Miss Florence,” he 
sald, 

“No villang of yours could surprise mo,” sho 
answered. 

“ Quick as ever at repartes,” retorted Maploton. 
“ Beautifal tigress, yoware not going teeseape me. 
Had you chogeu to play fast and loose with me, to excr- 
cise your cruel, cat-like coquetry, which the world says 
you excel im, for the space of a whole year, I would 
have been satisfied to have become bond-slave 
for even that space of time, and to danced at- 
tendance on you anywhere and everywhere ; but you 
would not even perniit this ; pat me from you 
at onee with scorn and you thoroughly 
hated me, and showed me that you did. Phen I made 
up my mind that you should become my wife, and 
when I make up my mind to a thing, it happens.” 

“In this case you will find yourself out in your 
reckoning,” replied Florence, with a calm and lofty 
scorn. “If you have made up your mind that I am 
to become your wife, it will prove the exception to 
your rule. That will never happen !” 

“ And I say that it shall happen,” retorted Mapleton, 
“For no other purpose have I tracked you ou:, dis- 
covered your secret, read your heart, aud inveigled 
you to this place; but you shall only leave as my 
wife, if you leave it alive.” 

Fiorence broke into a scornful laugh. 

“ You seem to forget,” she said, “that a marriage 
is a somewhat public affair; but if I happen to find 
myself in the presence of witnesses, I should appeal 
to their sense of honour, and nobody would marry me 
to you against my will.” 

“Our notions of marriage may be different,” re- 
torted the other.* “You may inaugurate the cere- 
mony yourself; it will be a Seotch wedding, under- 
stand. Lither you will sign a paper calling yourself 
my affectionate wife, or we will call up some wit- 
nesses who shall see us join hands and hear us swear 
eternal fidelity. These witnesses will be friends of 
mine—you understand—people who would not hear 
a word against me. After tlie ceremony is over, you 
will live with me in a house adjoining this. I shall 
compel you to remain with me for a few weeks ; but 
if, at the end of that time, you dislike me as much as 
you do now, perhaps [ may permit you to return to 
your friends, and to consider the Scotch marriage as 
null aud void. But if you like me better by that 
time, we can be re-married according to the English 
law in th» English Church.” 

The high spirit of Florence never once deserted 
her. She broke into another scorn/ul laugh. 

“Tam no lawyer, Mr. Mapleton,” she said, “and 
T do not understand these quibbles about Scotch law 
and Scotch marriages, but you see we are not in 
Scotland, but in sober England, and there can be no 
qvestion of marriage at all between us. I will not 
marry you according to Scotch law, or Hindoo law, or 
any law whatsoever, so pray dou’t delude yourself with 
the idea.” 

Mapleton leaned both arms over the table, and 
bent forward in such a way that he brought his ugly 
face closer to that of Floronce. 





* You will marry me,” he said, speaking now with 
a slow, deliberate emphasis, “ or else——” 

Here he pointed to a sort of iron post or pillar, 
something in form like the flue-of a stove, which de- 
scended from the ceiling te the floer, ad fitted down 
into it. 

“Do you know what that is ?” he asked Florence. 

“T neither know nor care,” replied: Miss Rendom. 

“ Perhaps you will come end: look at)it 2” observed 
Mapleton, coldly. 

“T have no wish fo see it,” responded Florence. 

“T don’t think you understand how completely you 
are in my power,” he said. “You are in my power 
in every way. I know of your infatuated affection 
for that young charity schoolmaster at Allonby. Ah, 
you wince!” 

Florence did indeed shrink into herself when her 
wounded heartwas thus brutally probed by this coarse 
and unmitigated ruffian. She turned deadly pale, and 
her danntless Bravery flinched for an instant. The 
brutal Mapletem, pursued his advantage. 

“ The momeat I first beheld you,’’ said he, “I re- 
solved to you, to own you as my wife. Had 
you been a of the blood royal, and had I been 
a slave atthe halks, I would still have brought about 
what desired. You don't know how desperately 
determined I am when once [ have set my heart upon 
an object. But the difference in our respective 
reoks is not so great You reo rs 
only an independent, insolent, handseme, hing 
woman of the period, who could ride to hounds, leap 
a five-barred gate, and give s saucy auswer to the 
first Minist-r of the Cabinet, or the on 
the bench, if either of them happened to offend you. 
Yes, you ave enly an independent heiress, with abous 
five hundred @ year, a quick braimys light foot, a 
flippant tongue, You are connected with a dozem 
lors or so, and good blood runs in your veins, Ae 
for me, nobedy knows who I am, or whence I came; 
but I kuow myself that my family is as good 
yours. My paxs® is far longer than yours, my brain 
is stronger and quicker even thaw yours, I 
rouch knowledge of books as you have, and 
knowledge of mem Possessing these advan 
wish to know #f think it likely that I. 
consent to be fi im my pursuit of you? 
not, decidedly net! I would seoner put ten 
women as you ane-te death—for FE am not one 
any scruples of se-ealled conscience would deter 
from working out my own will and pleasare. Priestly 
jargon has no terrors for me,” 

lle looked into the, fage of Florence as he spoke 
those deadly words, aud was met by a glance quite 
as dauntiess and nearly as fleree as his own. 

“TI may as well tell you,” continued Mapleton, 
“how that, when you met my advances with all that 
scorn for which you are so remarkable, I set myself 
to watch you, and discovered that you passionately 
loved Feruandez, that misorable cur who ie new out- 
cast, homeless, and wandering. I waa beliind the 
trees during that last interview that you held with 
him in the garden of Honeysuckle Cottage. I heard 
you offer him a handred pounds, and I heard him 
reject your offer with polite disdain,” 

Florence positively made a step towards Mapleton, 
and clenched her hand as he spoke. 

Mapleton broke into an insulting laugh. 

“You think it strange, perchance,” he said, 
“that I should torture and insult you when it is my 
wish to gain your lova, The fact is I have used 
smooth words too long; I have been teo humble. 
Now Lam going to exact, not request, Do. you see 
that tube?” and again he pointed to that black post 
of iron that descended from the ceiling te the floor. 

Florsnes turned scornfully away. 

Mapleton walked up to the tube, knelt by the side 
of it, grasped it with both hands, and appeared to 
screw it round, or probably unscrew it, All at ence 
he wrenched it ont of its place in the ground, and 
seemed to push it up towards the cvilixg. When 
Piorence involuntarily glanced towards it, she per- 
ceived that it was half-way in mid-air between the 
floor and the ceiling. Whatever was the peculiar 
mechanism on which it worked, it seemed that the 
ex-tramp had fully mastered all the details. What 
Florence perceived then was, first, a tube descending 
half-way from the ceiling, aud, secondly, a good-sized 
circular aperture in the floor, 

Mapleton held the candle over this aperture, and 
made a mocking gesture, inviting Florence to come 
aud look at it. 

“ You are afraid,” he said, sneeringly, “ frightened 
to death of the black bogies. who live in this hole.” 

Florence dashed to the spot. 

Mapleton held the candle aloft. Then he said, in 
a tone at once savage and chuckling; 

“Ts it a pleasant sight?” 

Florence only answered by glancing down. All 
she could see was intense darkness. 

“Listen!” said her tormentor; “can't you hear 
the water plashing down at the bottom?” 





Florence listened. 

“TI ean hear nothing,” she saidi 

Then Mapleton drew a pebble*from-his pocket, 
which he showed to Florence. 

“ Now,” said'he, “listen! Do you hear that?” 

He flung the stone down the aperture.as he spoke. 
Miss Random heard it once strike against metal; in 
another moment there was the plushivug sound of 
water. The stone had fallemjiuto a,well. 

“Do you see what fate I intend for you?” asked 
Mapleton. “ You will fellow that little stone; but I 
fancy that the plashing at the bottom will be louder 
in your case.” 

Florence was: scarcely whiter than she had been 
rrp, She looked at. Mapleton fixedly, aud then 
sald: " 

“T would sooner be dashed down fifty such wells 


than become your wife.” 

‘* What splendid courage, what headloug bravery !”” 
cried Mapleton, im ose Baye he set down the 
candle and his vigorously. “ You 
have won my heart more completely than ever, Miss 
Random. Nothing on earth sball separate us now. 
But we will cover up this agly hole for the present, 
and pertiaps you will faveur me with your atteation, 
while I recount to: yaw the true facta of the case, 
your real position, aud endeavour to make you un- 
derstand how and you are in my 
power, how asmy mercy. In the 
first p Ihave thig house, ostensibly with 
a view of it out ements, The purehaso 


“yratay omne ' 
offered suck priso 


y do 

seek to entrap an heiress 

two hundred pounds apiece if the turn vutas 
Ihope. They believe that Iam striving to wring 
the money from you ; they understand perfectly that 
I inveigled you here through using the name of a 
gentleman with whom you are hopelessly ena- 
moured,” 

“ Viper!’ hissed Florence, passionately. 

The ex-tramp broke into another insulting laugh. 

“T have the power to sting you, then, fair lady,” 
he cried. “ Well, now about this tube of iron, and 
this dark, plashing, water below. the foundation of 
the house, Formerly, some sixty or eighty years 
ago, this dwelling was not as it: now is, this neigh- 
bourhood was not as it now is. Respectable and 
well-to-do folks lived in these streets when George 
the Third was king, At that time the water to this 
house was supplied from a large, deeply sunk well 
in the cellar; there was no pump, but an iron tubing 
ran, as it runs now, from the kitchen, which was at 
the top of the house, right into the cellar and over 
the well. This was the kitchen, Formerly thero 
was a pulley and a bucket, and the servante lowered 
the bucket whenever they wanted water. This tub- 
ing rans through all the rooms on this side of the 
house right down to tho cellar. Afterwards a pump 
was made, but the tubing was never removed ; the 
bucket is gone, andthe pulley. - When I looked over 
the house I told the man from whom I was about to 
purchase it that I thought such tengats as I imagined 
would probably occupy it would be likely to make 
that well a dangerous place. I told him [should 
have it st»pped up and the tubing cut away, and so I 
shall. Before then, however, ualese you consont. to 
become mine, your beautiful body will lio at tho bot- 
tom of that well, and a hundre weight of stone or so 
upon it will not do you much barm then.” 

“That pleasant mode of proceeding is eertainly 
open to you,” retorted Florence, 

She glanced round the room as she sppke, 

“Ali!” cried the ex-tramp; “ you are looking for 
the windows; there are noue, they were bricked up 
years ago; you have not a chance here of making 
your voice heard. Now I will leave you until to- 
morrow, to consider what I have prareee There 
isa cupboard in which yuu will find wine, bread, 
and cheese, If you look in that corner ycu will see 
a couple of mattrasses laid on the floor. You did 
not think when we lunched together this morning 
at Maberly that I should follow you up by the train 
which started an hour after yours, and arrange all 
these things so quickly, and so cleverly. So now, 
good evening.” 

The villain went to the door, taking with him the 
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candle. Florence had some desperate thoughts of 
rushing past him while. he was removing, the key 
from the inside to the outside, but he watched her 
stealthily, audshe felt that the effort would be use- 
less. 

He suddenly slammed the door, locked it, and 
she was left in complete darkness. 

“Had he left me the candle,” said desperate 
Florence, “I would have burned the house dowa!” 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone ?' 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so li = pw 
Because of the fasts I keep. 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! Hood, 
FiLorencz Random. had left, Maberly Abbey four 
days. 
Mr, Mapleton, was.in London “ on business.” 
Sir Guildford Owen had entirely recovered con- 
sciousness; he had even begun to gather streugth, 
The formerly stout and rubicund baronet was,pitiably 


changed in appearance; he wag now pala, his, once |) 


plump cheeks were flabby, his eyes were.hollow and 
sunken, his mouth was drawn, As. he. satin asoft 
cushioned arm-chair, drawn close. to the, fire in an 
elegant little apartment into which he, had been 
wheeled in. his invalid chair, he looked: indeed the 
wreck and ruin of the once pompous and. stout mer 
chant who had so ardently desired to wed the.youth- 
ful daughter of a noble house. He was beut nearly 
double, as the doctors had prophesied. that he, would 
be, for the injuries sustained. by the breast-bone.and 
collar-bone wexe of the most serious character. 

But there was one thing that was unchanged.in Sir 
Guildford, that.was the expression of intenseand iudo- 
mitable obstinacy which characterised his. thoroughly 
commonplace and uninteresting countenance, 

By his side stood the colonel ; he. was, toying ab- 
sently with some of the Dresden china ornaments 
which decorated the mantelpiece, and listening with 
a perplexed face to the querulous and angry complaints 
which the wounded gentleman was pouring forth. 

“TI tell you that it was an act of treachery,” said 
the baronet. “I was going out with you to dine, we 
were both on horseback, when a man rides up, and 
calls after me ‘Stop, Sir Guildford Owen!’ This 
man presents.a letter to me which I tear-open, and 
I discover that I am requested to ride at once to, the. 
house of a gentleman called Ingoldsby, in the neigh- 
bourhood, since there I should receive, secret infor- 
mation respecting Lady Juliette and her, where- 
abouts. Iam told to make no. confidant, of you, to 
make an excuse and ride off at once ; this I accord- 
ingly do. The messenger I do not, see again, he 
rides off in an opposite direction, and I find myself 
on the road leading to Ingoldsby House; I diseover 
that it stauds twelve miles from, Maberly, and, the 
nearest way lies through the Allonby Woods. I am 
not an expert horseman, ag you well know,’’ con- 
tinued the baronet, who made the admission unwil- 
lingly. “I ride slowly and carefully through the 
woods, and darkness soon falls; then I hear some- 
thing rustling among the trees, another moment and 
there is the flash and report of a pistol. I feel that 
Iam wounded, my head swims, and I fall heavily 
from my horse. When I recover my senses again, I 
am told that I have been at death’s door for weeks ; 
that 1 have been robbed of my valuable watch anda 
great deal of money. But that is not the worst of 
it. I amerippled for life, so crippled that 1 could 
not with diguity approach the altar, and my most 
cherished wishes are for ever blighted. Meanwhile 
that insolent giel, your ward, who has performed the 
uumaidenly feat of escaping to London with her maid, 
returns, 1 am informed, to this house, secure in the 
consciousness, that she can no longer be coerced into 
tue marriage which it was her father’s wish should 
be arranged for her, I tell you, Colonel Philbertson, 
there is treachery, behind all this—treachery of the 
worst kind. You must be aware that I know enough 
of your antecedents to feel convinced that, scruples 
would not hold you back from crime.” 

“I will only ask you,” said the colonel, speaking 
in a trembling voice; “ what advantage your being 


Had | desired your death, have you not lain help 
less, as it were, in my hands for many weeks? b 
I swear to.you that I have not desired your death.” 

Now the colonel. was not. a good: man, but there 
are many degrees in iniquity, and he belonged not 
by any means to the worst class of villains; he spoke 
truly wheu he affirmed that. he had not desired the 
merchant's death, 

“You may not; have desired to kill me,” cried Sir 
Guildford, who was now almost inarticulate from 
anger; ‘but you may have desired to cripple me, so 
that. I should not be able to marry your ward, whom, 


wounded and robbed could possibly afford me? yi that period ? 





perhaps, you design for some titled raseal. But you 
forget, Colonel Philbertson, what a secret I could tell 
to the world.” 

The colonel shuddered and covered his eyes with 
his hands. The shadow of the long-past crime had 
indeed cast a terrible gloom over his whole life. 

“ What do you mean to do, Sir Guildford?” he.in- 
quired, in a hollow voice, * Do you desire to marry 
Juliette now, crippled as you are? If so, only speak 
the word,” 

“Tam not quite such an imbecile, Philbertson,” 
returned Sir Guildford, with a bitter smile. ‘“ Isball 
probably never be able to walk again, I am tied to 
an invalid’s chair for life. It will not advantage me 
to possess a beautiful wife who is dancing about the 
world.at garden parties, balls, and operas, while I 
am chained to my sick-room. No, I shall never desire 

_ to see that girl again, Pray keep her out of my way. 
I mean to travel on the Continent, I will go to 
Italy. I shall advertise for a travelling companion ; 

but,I shall also set to, work to worm ont the trath 
regarding my assailant, and if I discover that you 
had any hand in the matter——” 

Then Colonel Philbertson, trembled and looked 
down on the ground. 

Sir Guildford had gained, something in dignity, 
strange as it may seem, since his misfortune; hehad 
lost in pomposity, but. we repeat that he had gained 
in dignity. If adversity has! not improved: his. tem- 
per, at least it had curbed his, pride, and tanght him 
wisdom. He felt. truly enough that he had been 
cruelly wronged, and treacherously dealt with, Still, 
he had lain at death’s door, and while lying at that 
grim portal, conscience, which some great writer 
calls the voice of God, had spoken loudly to the rich 
man of the City. Perchance,he- bad. been himself a, 
suppliant: for mercy. Anyhew,. he, could see now 
what he had not been able to see in the days of his 
health and strength, that in trying to chain a young 
shrinking creature scarcely more, than a child to a 
‘life which she hated he had been, endeavouring to 
commit a wicked and unjust action. 

He no longer, then, desired this marriage; nay, 
more than that, he wags ashamed in his heart of ever 
having desired it, But, he was not going to admit 
this to the world. He had not forgiven Juliette; it 
was impossible that a man so conceited and so vain 
b should all at once forgive a girl who had been the 
means (however innocently) of wounding bis self- 
love. Still he was not implacable ; hissdislike went 
no farther than this—that he never wished to see 
her again. 

Towards the colonel he felt differently. He be- 
lieved that he should be only doing his duty, both to 
himself and to the world in general, if he succeeded 
in hunting out the author of the erime of which he 
had been the victim, and delivering bim up to jus- 
tice. If it turned out. that the guilty man was the 
colonel, then he would not spare that gentleman ; he 
would bring up that mysterious past crime of which 
he was cognisant, and he would let the law do its 
worst. But he was not sure by any means that the 
colonel was guilty. To discover who was, should 
henceforth be the object of his life. 

“Did you not tell me, colonel,” said he, suddenly, 
‘‘that the village schoolmaster discovered me lying 
wounded in Allonby Woods, and tlieu hada desperate 
fight with the raffian whoattempted to murder me to 
complete the work which he had begun ?” 

* So he said,” cried the colonel; “ but he is a bad 
character. He is sent away from the village in dis- 
grace.” 

“Why did you have him sent away?” asked Sir 
Guildford, sharply. 

“T did not have him sent away,” answered the 
colonel. 

“ Who did then ?” demanded the sick man. 

And his pale face looked up inquisitively into. the 
bronzed, handsome face of the colonel. 

“It was Mr. Upperton, the vicar,” returned the 
colonel, speaking now steadily, and looking the in- 
valid full in the face, for he was telling the truth, 
“Mr. Upperton, the vicar, said that he found him 
drinking and: swearing in a public-house. Ie thought 
so very badly of him that he wished me to have him 
arrested: on suspicion of being your assailant ; but [ 
refused to do that.” 

“ Then had the young man borne a bad character 

” asked Sir Guildford. 
“TI really don't know,” replied the colonel, 


ghtily. 

“ But if, he saved my life at the risk of Lis own,” 
observed Sir Guildford, musingly, “ Le should have 
been rewarded, not punished; he does not appear 
even to have been thanked.” 

“Because the circumstances were so suspicious,” 
observed the colonel, drily. 4 

“Stay; did I not hear something of his havin 
saved children from a burning house ?”’ exclaimed 
Sir Guildford. 





“There is such a storv.’’ returned the colonel: 








“but you know the young fellow is very handsome, 
half-Spanish, foreign and fantastic in his manners 
and modes of action. Heis one. who would be al- 
ways putting himself iuto theatrical and heroic situa- 
tions before the world. I should not pay attention 
to any story of his,” 

The invalid smiled a knowing smile and stared 
musingly into the fire. 

“Where did you say this young man was?” he 
asked, sharply. A 

“I did not say, because I do not kuow,” replied 
the colonel, coldly. 

Aguin that peculiar smile, that keen scrutiny of the 
dancing flames. 

All this while the secret, as.te who was the assail- 
ant, was known perfeotly to Florence Random, ab- 
solutely to Eugene Fernandez, yet neither of these 
had spoken—both, perchance, had felt the difficulty 
of proving their own convictions. 

The colonel remarked after a little while that it 
would not answer for the invalid to fatigue himself 
with any further conversation, so he took his depar- 
ture and sent Sir Guildford’s own servant to attend 
upon him, 

In the breakfast-room he. discovered Julictte,; 
standing pale and pensive, by the mantelpiece. He 
went up to her and laid his hand affectionately upon 
her head. He was glad to think that the beautiful 
girl was now liberated from the fear of a marriage 
which had been odious to her. 

“You lead but a dull life here, Juliette,” he said; 
“but there shall soon be a change. We will take 
you to London; we will show you the world. ‘here 
is no occasion to cage and box you up any longer, 
for the.old man who was to, have monopolised you 
has withdrawn all claims. We will marry you to 
the richest and handsomest young nobleman we can 
find ; we will marry you to Lord Crossby.” 

Juliette looked thoughtfully and sorrowfully upon 
the ground, and shook. her head. 

“T wish to think of other things than marriage, 
colonel,” she said. ‘I have very sad news for you. 
The fever is raging in the village of Allonby, and, 
indeed, in all the villages and towns for ten miles 
round. The poor people are in great distress, so 
many fathers of families are lying ill. Mr. Clenham 
has written a note to me, begging me to ask your as- 
sistance. ‘They want to take that large house called 
‘Normauby,’ that lias been so Jong unlet, which 
stands at the end of the village in its own grounds ; 
they wish to fit is up as an hospital ; but this will cost 
two hundred pounds ai least.” 

The reader is aware that large demands had lately 
been made on the colonel’s purse by the infamous 
Mapleton ; indeed, he had given him several thou- 
sand pounds. It isnot to be wondered at, therefore, 
if he looked and felt a little annoyed when he heard 
of this new demand upon his pocket. Before the 
arrival of Mapleton the colonel would gladly have 
headed the subscription list with a donation of fifty 
guineas, Now it was quite different. The colonel 
was still a rich man, but he had been lately trying 
to make up, by. secret economies, for the heavy drains 
on his exchequer, and he winced at this sudden de- 
mand for a large subscription. 

*“T can be of no use to these poor people,” cried 
Juliette, almost passionately. ‘1 have no money to 
spare, for I am required to dress in so costly a style, 
and I must not go to nurse or help them!” 

Then she thought wistfully of the two hundred 
pounds, part of which sum she had saved, and part 
of which had beeo gifts from rich friends during 
her childhood. That money she had given away toa 
stranger, with a light beard, whom she was at 
liberty (if she chose) to claim as her husband. 
Already Juliette felt a sickening dread of the conse- 
quences of that rash act. Strive as she would, the 
phantom of that mad marriage haunted her like a 
grim spectre. The man might yet appear to torture 
and humiliate her; and now her money was gone, 
and she was quite powerless to help the poor at Al- 
louby. 

“You seem very much distressed,” said the 
colonel. ‘ Here are five pounds, which you may send 
to your friend Mr. Clenham, but 1 really cannot spare 
any more.” 

He slipped five sovereigns into Juliette’s hand as 
he spoke, 

She thanked him, and then ran off to write a note 
to Mr. Clenham. She slipped the five pounds into a 
little purse, and added thereto a sovereign of her 
own. She took the purse and note to Mr. Clenham’s 
messeuger, a villaze boy who stood in the hall. 

The lad made his bow and then departed, for Mr. 
Clenham had told him’ to hurry; he lLastened across 
the park. , 

It was a soaking wet day, the atmosphere reeked 
with moisture, the clouds floated low. One could 
have fancied, on enterivg the village, that the whole 
place was filled with miasma: it was one of those 
warm, licavy. unwholesome autumn days when the 
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demon of fever rises up suddenly in the low-roofed 
dwellings of the poor, and strikes down its victims, 
who lie writhing and tortured sometimes when there 
is neither medicine, nor cooling drink, nor attentive 
nurse to be found in time to save the lives that are 
fiercely ebbing away under the burning throes of 
disease, The rain beat down upon the low-roofed 
cottages, and made temporary wildernesses of the 
once neat gardens. 

The little boy reached the curate’s house ; he was 
admitted into the study, where he-handed Mr, Clen- 
ham the purse and the note. 

The curate first read the note, then opened the 
purse. A look of disappoiutment and pain came into 
his kind eyes. Only six pounds from Maberly Abbey, 
and the people were dying in the villages for ten 
miles round ! 

“You are wet, my boy,” said the curate to the 
little messenger. “ Drink this glass of wine, and 
run home as fast as you can; change your clothes at 
once ; and there is a shilling for you.” 

The boy drank his wine, chuckled gleefully over 
his shilling, and departed. 

The curate looked sorrowfully at the six sove- 
reigus; do what he would, he feared he could not 
raise more than thirty pounds. 

At this moment came a knock at the hall door, a 
moment afterwards there was admitted into his pre- 
sence a tall, slight female. She was habited in a 
long cloak; sha wore a hood on her head, and her 
face was covered by a thick veil. She drew this 
veil aside, and disclosed to the astonished curate the 
peculiar but beautiful face of the extraordinary 
Nancy Symes. 

** | have something to tell you, reverend sir,” she 
said. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


ae SS ee 
THAPTER XVI. 
Oh, there is one mortal shrine 
Lighted up with rays divine ; 
Prize it, yield the homage due, 
Deify the heart that’s true. Eliza Cook. 
FarMer KeYTHORPE and his son were discussing 
acricultural matters at the kitchen door, when a 
hoarse cry came wildly through the breathless night, 
aud stopped their wrangling. 
1 


“Some one has gotinto the river!” cried Roger, 


excitedly. *‘* Come on, father.” 

i‘armer Keythorpe and his son ran down the field 
to the planks that bridged the stream. 

A long, hoarse cry came up from the bed of the 
river a quarter of a mile away. They ran along the 
edge of the field, shouting: 


“Coming! Where are you?” 
They leaped the stone wall which bounded their 


farm from the Bishopstowe forest, and crashed 
through the rough woodland to the place where the 
Ice beyan,. 

“ Help!” rose wildly from the river. 

The black waters were rushing under the ice, and 
a manu, borne thither by the current, was cliaging 
to the brittle edge, that he might not be sucked in 
with it—clingiug with one haud, for the other arm 
was girded tightly round a woman. 


How he had struggled to climb out of the water 
on to the ice! He had broken a narrow fissuro far 
into the treacherous sheet, and still it crumbled 


under his arm, as he sought to raise himself out of 
the death-cold waters, 

‘The men saw there was no time to lose; the 
voice which continued to call “ Help!” was growing 
hoarser and fainter every moment. 


They fled back to the bridge, tore a plank up and 
returued with it. 

All the time they kept shouting to the drowning 
man, and encouraging him to hold on one minute 
longer. 

‘They thrust out the plank upon the thin, brittle 
ice, and Roger ran nimbly out and grasped the arm 
oI the man, 

“What's this? a corpse?” he asked, clutching 
the woman too. 

“Take her ashore,” panted the man, and caught 
at the plank to hold by, while he gave up the drip- 
ping body. 

Roger easily raised her in his arms, and bore her 
feather-weight to the shore; but the drowning man 
whirled twice round in the current, and began tu dis- 
appear. 

Again Roger dashed out; the ice swayed beneath 
the plank ; he flung himself at full length upon the 
surging mass, and grasped a grizzled beard—the last 
of the poor old viscount, who was slipping, feet first, 
under a frozen tombstone. 

“Throw me the end of your cravat, father!” 
shouted Roger, clutching a broad cloth collar now, 
and twisting his brawny hand deep into it; the 





father tore off his long woollen cravat, and flung one 
end to his son. 

It was twisted under the drowning man’s arms, 
then Roger, creeping cautiously, because of the 
double weight, towed him slowly ashore, and landed 
him like a huge salmon on the bank. 

“ As close a shave as ever a man had, and lived to 
tell it,” quoth Roger, raising him, and slapping him 
heartily ou the back. 

He staggered blindly, and gasped for breath ; he had 
no voice to speak with, but he soon made them under- 
stand that the little figure which lay so still on the 
ground must be lifted up and cared for. 

The farmer took her in his arms, and walked up 
tothe house; and Roger put his stout shoulder under 
the saved man’s arm, and supported him after them; 
presettly ihey all made their appearance in the glow- 
ing kitchen, where the farmer’s wife and her maids 
met them with ejaculations of horror, and then rushed 
for restoratives. 

Farmer Keythorpe looked into the haggard face of 
the man they had rescued, and cried: ° 

“Sure it’s my lord, Viscount Grantham !” 

His lordship looked into the bedroom, where they 
had laid their senseless burden, and said, sadly : 

“ Yes, it’s me. Send for Dr. Marks and Sir Maurice 
Tyrrol.” 

There fell a sudden silence on the group. Was that 
dead girl the bride that he was to have taken from 
Vionuna before the month was out ? 

“ Miss Tyrrol was trying to cross the plank bridge, 
and fell in,” said the viscount, more sadly than before. 
“T could not save her in time; the current carried 
her away.” 

The women shut themselves up in the bedroom with 
her; Roger went off to the village on horseback 
for the doctor, and then on to Vionuna for the baro- 
net. 

There was no one to look after poor Grantham, as 
he crouched, shivering, over the kitchen fire, exeept 
the farmer, who could do nothing with him. 

In vain he begged him to put on some of his own 
garments; in vain he begged him to go and get warm 
in his own bed. The viscount only drank the hot 
brandy which he made for him, and persisted in sit- 
ting there straining his ears for news from the closed 
bedroom. 

But in vain they chafed the chill little body; in 
vain they wrapped her in hot flannels, and listened 
for her breath. 

The little heart beat no more; the little soul would 
not be summoned back to such a cruel world. 

The farmer’s wife ran weeping through the kitchen 
for restoratives of all descriptions, and the viscount, 
giving up hope, buried his face in his hands and 
crouched lower than ever before the fire. 

To say that he had loved Geraldine Tyrrol is 
weak; he had regarded her with a passion which he 
himself could not understand. 

She had been to him the personification of all things 
innocent, fresh, lovely, and loveable. He wasa rough 
man himself; all the more could he admire the dainti- 
ness of the girl he loved. He was a careless man, 
too; all the more could he respect the purity and 
sweetness which had characterised her. 

He had laid his big, strong heart under her feet, 
wondering at her prettiness; adoring her shyness, 
doing his humble best to be worthy of her love, and 
he had now learned that her prettiness was to please 
another, that her shyness was from indifference, that 
her love had not been free to win. 

She was dead now, dear, fairy-like Gerry. Had 
she thrown herself into the river? Had she said: 

“Come, death, since Berney has forsaken me; I 
fly to you from Grantham ?” 

She who was so good and brave, had she murdered 
herself ? 

He felt that he had the guilt of her death to 
bear as well as she. It was his blindness, his seltish- 
ness, his folly. He might have kuown, he mixht 
have seen how she loathed him for her husband, 
though in her kindness she could not tell him so; 
he might have seen how she clung to Lord Berney ; 
he ought to have given her her freedom while Berney 
wished to win her, He might havé shut his eyes to 
Tyrrol’s false sophistries; Tyrrol was a liar, he had 
only played his game to win Miss Thouvenal. He had 
taken advantage of poor Gerry’s love for Berney to try 
to‘lure him from Miss Thouvenal to her. Gerry was 
the decoy, no matter if her heart broke when she 
came to marry the man she did not love. Tyrrol 
had meant that she should be kind to Berney, to win 
him away from Miss Thouvenal. 

And Gerry was dead! y 

Lower and lower sunk Grantham’s head ; the ruddy 
flames leaped up, and lit his dark, crisp hair into 
purple waves, the brown hands which covered his face 
trembled, and his burly frame shook with anguish, 

Mr. Keythorpe, staring at him, didn’t wonder at 
it; the man was mad to sit there in his soaking 
clothes after such a chill. 


But it was not with cold he shook; the good old 
fellow was weeping for his fairy bride. 

Dr. Marks came panting in at last ; his first glance 
fell on the viscount, and he went over and roused 
him. 

“ My lerd, go straight to bed,” he ordered ;. “ you 
don’t want to catch a fever.” 

And he drove him before him to the bedroom, 

Then he shut himself in with the women, and 
looked at the cold, white face of Geraldine Tyrrol. 

“Gone?” whispered the farmer's wife, who wept 
as if Gerry had been her own child. 

Dr. Marks put his hand on her heart, It didn't 
throb one little beat; had-it broken its main-spring 
in that mad race and iu that wild plunge ? 

But the doctor set to his work liké a man. Oh, it 
was a sorrowful toil! 

The women wept as they helped him, and hadn’t 
a spark of hope, but the doctor would not flag an in- 
stant, and they chafed and chafed with arms that 
never tired, while the doctor charged her lungs with 
the breath that the cold, black river had stopped. 

In an houra change came into the -waxen face; the 
waxen breast heaved faintly of itself; the heart, 
which had slept so long, throbbed softly, like the faint 
tick of a little watch which is just wound up; and 
Gerry was alive again! 

The women looked into each other's faces, and 
then into the doctor’s. He was flushed and smiling, 
watching with darkening eyes the mystery of life, 
summoned back by science, commencing its second 
round. Then theyall began to sob at onve; not silently, 
as when they thought her dead, but wildly—raptur- 
ously. 

They had saved a life! 

“Hush!” said the doctor; “ you'll put out the 
spark!” and he pushed them all out except Mrs. 
Keythorpe. 

Granfham, in a suit of the farmer’s clothes, was 
sitting close by the door. He looked into the doctor's 
eyes almost fiercely. His haggard, white face was 
wet with the sweat that beaded thick on brow and 
lips. 

sr Is she alive?” he muttered, huskily, as the doctor 
would have retreated. 

“ Yes,” whispered Dr. Marks; “and if you can keep 
perfectly still, come in if you'd like to see her. She 
has come back beautifully ; never saw a finer sight.” 

Could it be the same blundering, noisy Grantham 
who took a chair beside the girl who had loathed 
him, and watched her pale face with glistening eyes, 
and held her cold hand “between his burning palins 
until the life-blood coursed into it, and she opened 
her dreamy eyes wide? 

Was that the bluff sportsman who had been ben‘- 
ing over the scarce-breathing girl with that hushed 
gentleness ? 

Ah, yes, indeed! Can’t love do anything? And 
isn’t it just such love as honest Grantham's that 
makes the world go round ? 

Well, she opened her brown eyes very wide, and 
at first she saw nothing but a great many dazzling 
motes, which grew red and green, and faintly blue, 
until they divided into two streams, and in the cieft 
which was between them appeared the old viscount’s 
face. 

She did not recognise it in the least, you kuow; 
because her soul had been such a strange journey 
that the bewilderment wasn’t yet gone out of her 
eyes; but she thought to herself: 

“How kindly these eyes look at me! 
that loves me so ?” 

Then she felt deadly faint,and moaned. Some- 
thing was put between her lips, and she swallowed 
it with the queerest pain in her throat. It burned 
her, but on the whole she felt better; since on look- 
ing up again the things that had been lurid red be- 
fore had on their natural colours now; and she saw 
as bright as diamonds two great tears in the kind, 
dark eyes, Strange! Who was this who was cry- 
ing over her? Gerry was going to ask, but while 
she was thinking about it she fell asleep. When 
she next looked up, she heard voices near her, but 
could see no oue. 

There was a long yellow bar of light opposite the 
foot of her bed, and she wondered a good deal what 
it was. She wondered too what had happened to her, 
and began to feel odd and frightened. 

“ Absurd affair!” were the first words she heard, 
in her father’s tones. ‘* What could they have bveu 
about to walk so far from the rest of the party?” 

“ His lordship said she was trying to cross the 
bridge, and feil in,” said a voice she did not know iu 
the least. - 

“ And he plunged after her, and fished her out, 
heroic man!” said another voice she knew only tov 
well—that of her sneering brother Perry. 

‘Where did he go?” asked her father. 

“As soon as she came to,” said a female voice, 
“the viscount, as was hanging over her, almost out 
of his wits with it all, he says: ‘She’ll do without 
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me now; don’t bother telling her twas me took her 
out of the river; say it was Roger,’ says he; and 
then he goes and drives home in the chaise, and said 
he needn’t wait for your lordship to come.” 

“ Humph !” growled Tyrrol, junior ; “ he’s pleased 
to put on airs, is he?” 

“Well, we can’t be detained here all night,” said 
Tyrrol, senior ; “you may go and get Miss Tyrrol 
ready, my good dame, to drive home.” 

“La, your lordship !” exclaimed the female voice, 
quite shocked; “and her sleeping, helpless as a 
baby, the sweet lamb!” 

“Pardon my interference,” said the voice of Dr. 
Marks, rather drily ; “‘ but if I might venture to ad- 
vance such an argument against Miss Tyrrol's re- 
moval, I would beg leave to candidly tell your lord- 
ship that her life depends upon being left undis- 
turbed until she has overcome this shock to her 
system,” ' 

There was an impatient “Humph!” from Sir 
Maurice, then the door opened wide; the yellow 
bar of light became a broad glare from the fire-lit 
kitchen, and Sir Maurice approached the bed with a 
candle in his hand, 

He met the scared eyes of his little daughter with 
much composure, and placed the candle on the table. 

“Well, Geraldine, are you recovering?” he de- 
manded, in his curt and pompous tones. 

How cold his look was beside the one she had 
seen ina pair of dark eyes not so very long ago! 
And, ah, good gracious, what a dreadful thing had 
happened to her, and how thankful she and every- 
body ought to be that she was still alive! 

_ With that little Gerry turned her wen face to the 
pillow, and began to cry hysterically. 

“Blessme! Don’t dothat!” exclaimed Sir Maurice, 
rather perplexed; “I am not going to reproach you 
for your foolishness. Be comforted !” 

“Oh! oh!” sobbed Gerry, wildly; “I thought I 
was dead ; and I am sure 1 was; and where—where 
is he?” 

But the father hurried out, and the physician 
hurried in ; poor, trembling, excited little Gerry had 
to take a sleeping draught, and to shut her eyes. 

Just before she did so she turned her woe-begone 
face to the farmer’s wife, and whispered, earnestly : 

“Tell me this, please—-who saved me ?” 

“His lordship, Viscount Grantham. Now, you hush, 
dearie, and go to sleep,” murmured Mrs. Keythorpe, 
patting her like a baby, and crooning her answer. 

“Just this one more question, Mrs. Keythorpe,” 
pleaded the pretty lips. “ Who was it that was sit- 
Da that chair looking at me when I woke up at 

t 





(“nELP! HELP!” } 


“That was his lordship, too, missie; and a kinder 

soul I never see. 
“* ‘Sleep. my little one, sleep, my pretty one; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep !'”” 

“Be quiet there,” said Dr. Marks from the door- 
way. 

But Gerry was not disturbed; she was crying 
softly, and whispering to her pillow: 

“Poor Viscount Grantham! Poor, kind, true, old 
darling! Ob, what a brute I have been!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
King Richard ITI. 

Ir was the day after Gerry’s escapade, and Pere- 
grine bad not yet recovered his wonted serenity. 

You see he had sustained two or three rather rude 
shocks, which had jarred on his peculiarly tender 
sensibilities frightfully. 

It was abominably stupid, that affair of Geral- 
dine’s; the minx might have been drowned out and 
out. 

Tyrrol wondered a little whether she had thrown 
herself in; didn’t like to ask for fear she should fly 
at him for cheating her so about Lord Berney. 

Another thing somewhat annoying was, that the 
viscount had gone home in a huff at him, and of 
course at Gerry, too, for making such a scene about 
Berney. 

If Sir Maurice found ont the rights of the story, 
there was no telling what his indignation agaiust his 
son might lead him todo. Andif Grantham refused 
to marry Gerry after what had passed, Sir Maurice 
must know all. Then how the country-side would 
ring with it! Gerry would bo an old maid; for no 
one would marry a girl who tried to drown herself 
because a fellow jilted her when she was engaged to 
auother fellow. 

But all these trials were as nothing; nay, if old 
Grantham and Gerry had gone down beneath the ice, 
never to come up any more, it would have been as 
nothing compared to kis own private grievance. 

Miss Thouvenal had clearly shown that Berney was 
the man whom she delighted to honour, and Tyrrol 
was beside himself with jealous chagrin, 

Oh, for the good old days when knights could carry 
off the ladies of their hearts, and teach them, in old 
fortresses, how to love their captors ! 

Oh, that he could hang Berney as high as Haman 
wanted to hang Mordecai, and get into his place in 
the favour of the beauteous Esther! 

“Confound him!” growled Tyrrol, looking from 
his own window over a scene which was seven miles 


in size, “it was a hard enough part I had to play be 

fure he came on the scene at all; now it’s all but 
* impossible to go through with it! I thought Gerry 
was sure to keep him out of the affair; 1’m certain he 
was up tothe ears in love, when I had no motive for 
letting him speak to her. Now Grantham’s frightened! 
off too, and that’s all that scheme comes to. I must 
hasten my movements, or he may stepin and carry 
off the game before my very eyes. [a,ha! I'il 
make that rather a difficult thing after I’ve done with 
her to-day! I'll try fair means with my lady, and 
see howthey work; after that—all right. She’s in 
rather a tight place; she can’t escape me. I’m only 
to get Jonson’s report, and then——” 

Perry’s smile was not a pleasant thing to see, as 
he turned from the window to don the attire which 
might be calculated to fascinate his charmer. 

Ringing for his man, Wade entered, with a look 
of grim import. 

“ You may order out Genie,” said Tyrrol, hardly 
glancing at him. 

He had never cared much for Wade; he could 
never make free with him as he could with Jonson, 

Jonson was a greedy dog, but a clever, sharp 
fellow, worth ten like Wade! 

But when Wade did not leave the room to deliver 
the order, Tyrrol looked at him sharply, and saw a 
quiet, intent expression which irritated him exces- 
sively. 

“What do you want, fellow?” he demanded. 

“The bishop's footman is below,” said Wade, 
“wishing to see you.” 

“Eh?” cried his master, with animation; “show 
him up then.” 

Still Wade stood at the door. 

“ What now ?” cried Tyrrol. 

“T wish to leave at the end of the month,” said 
the man, “or sooner, if you can be suited anywhere 
else.” 

Tyrrol stared, and cursed him. 

“ What does that mean ?” blustered he; “ why do 
you leave me?” 

“'There’s a man downstairs as may suit you better, 
sir.” 

“Jonson ? he won't leave the bishop.” 

“ He’s dismissed.” 

Tyrrol started and grew red. 

“Dismissed, is he?” muttered he; then, with 
affected carelessness, “ what's that for, Wade?” 

on Wade only looked on the floor with a scorning 
smile. 

“Confound you, man, what do you mean?” roared 
Perry, in a fury. 

“Oh, nothing, sir; only it appears the bishop was 
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60 mistaken in Jonson as to take him for a burglar, 
as tried to get in at the study window last night. 
Of course the bishop was wrong, and the feotprints 
which he saw in the snow, which were so like Jon- 
60n’s, weren’t his at all.” 

Tyrrol sat down with his back to Wade. 

“ Send the fellow up here,” said he, harshly. “ And, 
Wade, if you want to go, the steward will give you 
your wages. You may go when you-please.” 

Snee: ing bitterly, Wade: went-downsteirs. and sent 
the mucli-abused Jonson up to:tall his: pitiful tale to 
Mr. Tyrrol. 

As tho man entered, Tyrro¥ turned and eagerly 
gazed at him, 

Jouson looked worm and liaggerd, not to. say 
frightened: 

“You failed?” quoth: Tyrrol, rising and locking 
the door. 

“7 wweren’t my fault, your honour,” muttered Jon- 
son; “a man’s no mate for a witeh, That there 
vat if she don’t sup sorrow some of them 
times, I aven’t to be blamed,” 

“ Come; come, how did it ? 

“ Well, your honour, this is how it came out. You 
gave me the day to make out my plans; and the: 
minute you had rode off yesterday I set to work to 
see what I could do, The bishop, he were at Bishope 
stowe, visiting the cottagers; aud miss, she were 
walking about the grounds with Miss Fane; miss 
has been in extra good spirits lately—I wonlt) say 
why, maybe your honour’s: friendship. has something: 
to do with it. 

“So while she wereaewalltingyand langhing away, 
and a-inaking of Miss: Pane: laugh), toe),and Gretchen 
busy in them south rooms,D the-libry door, 
intending for to see how things looked, and ‘ae wt 
was to set about getting what your honour wanted. 
Lo and behold! doesn’t [ find theslitty door locked ? 


“Then out I goes to havea look through the win~ |’ 


dow. Everythiuk were im ite usual place, desk and 
all, and I was just a-going to leave whem the door 
opens wide, and in walks Gretchen, 

“ It were her as had the key. 

“She couldn’t ’ave seen me, ’cause her first look 
were at the desk, and 1 knowed in a minute what 
to do. 

“T runs round like mad, and gets into the hall, and 
then I strolls past the study door, easy -like, and peeps 
in. She were standing with her face to the door 
a-listening, so I sees there’s no spyin’ to be done 
this here time, and, trying the next best dodge, I 
pushes open the door and walks in all free-and-easy. 

“* You here, pretty Miss Gretchen ?’’ says I, quite 
surprised, you know ; ‘ won’t I tell his reverence |’ 

‘** Be off, spy!’ she says, with her nasty stare at 
me. 

“*T can’t, miss, till I does what his lordship or- 
dered me,’ says I, and throws open the window. I 
intended to spoil that there lock while I had a chance, 
and I did it with a twist of the plate. L knowed it 
wouldn't lock straight till I had twisted it back. 

“ Then I sets to work, and makes a great show of 
arranging things, while she stands quite still, watch- 
ing of me. 

“* T aren't of a curious turn, miss,’ says I, as plea- 
sant as May buds; ‘ but who gave you the key of this 
door ?’ 

“*Ah, you’ve been a-trying of the door?’ savs 
she. ‘1 knowed it. Now, Mr. Jonson, listen while 
I tells you why I comed here just now. I was de- 
termined to catch you a-sneaking into his reverence’s 
libry while he were gone, so that I could tell him 
you was a mean spy, and have you turned off. 
You've give me the chance,’ says. she, ‘so look out.’ 

“IT was so took aback by her sharpness, and plain 
speech, that, glib as I am, I hadn’t no answer ready ; 
aud I made a drive at her as if I were a-going to 
strike her, 

“T weren’t, you know, but she expected I was, 
which did as well. She backed a little, in her fright, 
and I caught sight of something just like a hole in 
the floor, where there hadn’t never been a hole before, 
your honour. 

“She stepped over it as quick as a wink, and stood 
like a post again; she thought I hadn't noticed no- 
thing. 

“Now I understood why she were standing up so 
pert, chaffing me; she didn’t venture to move, lest I 
should see what she were about ; and I made believe 
to be quite took in with her. 

““It seems to me, your honour, that Gretchen and 
the bishop have the secret of the black box between 
them ; and Gretchen is the sly party, as does a!l the 
cunning jobs, while his reverence looks on, and pre- 
teuds for to be a saint. 

“I thought I'd be able to make my own story good 
to his reverence, for I always used to go into that 
there libry wheu he were out, and I never heard no- 
thing said about it before. 

“Tn the afternoon miss went out driving by her- 
self; and while she were out the bishop comes home, 





and him and Gretchen goes into the libry and stays 
there a longish time; the bishop stays in after 
Gretchen goes upstairs, and for all my dodges I 
doesn’t get a wink of what they’ve been about, 
which is hard on me, your honour, when you doesn’t 
putit in the bill, 

“ By-and-bye miss: comes back, and who do you 
think i with ‘her? Why, Lord Edgar Berney, your 
honour! They goes up tothe-south roomsand spends 
the evening:together as: hwppy as turtle doves; and 
T hears all manner offsinging and music going on as 
Gretchen and Mrs. Bi.comes out and in a-waiting on 
them, and when Lord Edgar comes down pretty late 
for to be driv’ home like a prince in miss’s.own car- 
Tite: ger I see him: kiss the great shiuing stone on his 

fluyer, and smile as dazzled: like, your honour, 
as» iff lip: had’ come-out of Eden; 

** Well, at last the house: were: quiet, and I made: 
out for to get out of my room without waking o 


soul, 

“T tried the libry door, andi found it loclted, as’ I) 
expected; so | goed round to the window, knowing; 
I could get in through it as easy as wi Sure 
‘enough, I gets in, your honour, the lock being use~ 
less, and I makes for the desk. 

“It were moonlight as bright as day, andiD didn’t 
light the-lantern you give me; so I sets to work to 
feree therdesk: without losing a minute. 

“ You) tol: me;,your- honour, to split up the old 
desk well} andimalte-out that the-black box had been 
stolenby a burglar; seas we'd-see wlint-sort of a fuss 
the bishop. would venture to make; so) Biwesnt by 
no meaustender. I had got it half opem whem L 
hearsia click a the lock, and has to run for it. T 
gee ‘Manages to e clear of the window, and: 

shutting it close when [ sees: figger | 
across the floor, andi knows: that Gretchen isp 


me, 

‘“T runs for the: basement door to get in, and iftint 
minx hasn’t locked it for to. keep meout! I dapen/t: 
go to my own window to get in, for I noticesthat 
my own footprints in the snow would tell the whole 
story; so I makes off to the road, as: a b 
would have done, and has to skulk about the woods 
all night. 


away, poor creetur, from temptation, I desires to sec 
you no more.’ 

“ And, your honour, with his eye he made me go 
out of the room. 

“ Mrs. B. packed mo off in less than no time; and 
here I am, withouta plaee, and without a character, 
a-waiting for your honour to take:me out of the scrape 
which you has. put-me:inte.’”” 

Tyrrol was frightfully excited\ 

He paced backward andifoxward) before Jonson all 
the time his recital laated+—mow' stopping in breath- 
less anxiet en to hear ee flinging him- 


self aava 
Danae ddan intan interrupt owt Mineman had finished ; 
nor, indeed),for some minutes was:there # word more 
uttered, 
ie sn frilod:!"" he-saiill,at' last,, throug) 
- ote m: be: your 
pes Mes in this cet mie L. ind gp the 003 
casket in: dictated 
| whint terms ~ ot tag how 


‘deftly she has ‘ealiad met aver not such a 
‘clever fellow by means), Jenson; as I thought 
you; I might have: ieee leapees teller tinea os trust any 
————— manipulation of a 


Jonsou seo quite but, he looked anything 
but safe at that moment, 

“ However,” said swallowing his anger as 
well as he could, “T don’t intend to turn my back on. 
you yet. Don’t look so sulky, man. The question 
is, have we discovered anything new ?” 

* That there hole in the floor,” muttered Jonson. 

“Yes, yes! That is, without doubt, where the 
bishop is going to conceal the casket. Excellent! I 
know its biding-place as well as-he-does.. When the 
time comes; instead of bringing certain men, who are 
| im-want-of that same casket, to my chambers, I will 
send them to the bishop’s library. Very good, Jon- 
‘sow! Allis not lost while we know of that trap in 
the floor. But they have found you out, and you can 
spy no more for me in that quarter. In future I 
must help myself. By the way, Wade is leaving me ; 
you may take his place, you dog. Iam not bound 
to believe Gretchen's stories, you know ; so, my man, 
I you as having been cruelly misunder- 





“As soon as the women opened the b t 
door I managed to slip in, and got to my own room 
without meetiug any of them; and pretended it was 
all right when I come out at Mrs. B's call. 

“First thing I hears is that I'm wanted by his 
reverence, and I goes into his libry as bold as a lion, 
where he were sitting, your honour, looking as in- 
nocent like as a man as has no secret whiclr he locks 
his door on. Says he: 

““* My poor man, vy should you entangle of your- 
self with the secrets of them as you can't help? 
Aren’t you much happier without the knowledge 
which you risks so much to get a hold of, Jonson ?’ 

“Your honour, I were so dumbfounded at his 
mildness that I couldn’t say a.word. For a minute 
I wanted to sink through the floor, and get out of 
his sight, or to tell him everythink, till I sees 
Gretchen slide into the room, all réady to witness 
against me; andT felt I couldu’t be overawed by 
her, for Tam that haughty in my disposition, your 
honour, that I can’t be put upon. 

“So I perks up at once, and. asks his reverence 
what he meant for to hint at. He points quite calm 
to the desk, and I holds up both hands; and looks 
quite surprised to see it half broken open, and a 
lantern a-lying sideway onthe table, which, your 
honour, may I be blamed, but I quite forgot in my 
hurry, 

“But my wonderment aren’t no go. The jade, 
Gretchen, declares up and down that she watched 
me run away from the libry window, and knew my 
fovutinarks, and that she had sven me spoiling the lock 
yesterday, and that I was the rogue she always took 
me for. 

“ And though I swore black and blue that I'd been 
in my bed all night, and that it must have been a 
burglar, she routed me complete by taking the candle 
out of the lantern and askin s if | recollected asking 
Mrs. B. for a bit of candle to go to the stables with, 
the day before yesterday, because if I did so did she, 
and also that she had giv’ Mrs. B. that there identi- 
cal bit of white wax candle, which was perfumed, out 
of miss’s candlestick, just to see if anythink was up ; 
and when I tried to trump up an excuse about that, 
the bishop got sterner and sterner, till I were shiver- 
ing all over; for you never see such a terrible sight 
as that man is when his blud’s up—and I’ve never 
seen it up till to-day. 

“He rises, and his figger looks like a giant, and 
his face grows harder than a stone; and he cries: 

“©Wretched man, you adds guilt to guilt. Does 
you hope for to deceive us by a cowardly falsehood ? 
Alas! we knows by that there candle, if by nothink 
else, that you are guilty, that your improper curiosity 
have prompted you to look into affairs as are and 


stood. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes, sir; for the present.” 

“You told Wade about being taken for a burglar ?"” 

“Lord, yes! Everybody may as well hear my 
story as Gretchen’s, master.” 

“ Don't say too much about it, Jonson. The bishop 
is not likely to allow much to be-said; he has that 
casket to look after, and he will do nothing’to bring 
it into publicity, you may be sure. So, Jousyn, if you 
are my valet, you must help me to dress. I’m going 
to call on Miss Thouvenal; she will be expectia 
to-day, no doubt, after her treatment of meyest ~ 

And with a derisive sneer at the remembrance of 
his discomfiture, Tyrro! finished his: long-delayed 
toilette. 

The Honourable Peregrine, having arrived at. the 
palace, decoruusly asked for the bishop. Of course, 
the bishop was out. Was he not always out in the 
morning P 

Tyrrol then desired the honour of an interview 
with Miss Thouvenal, which message Mrs. Bonhil) 
promptly carried up, and Gretehun came down wit): 
the answer, 

“ Mr. Tyrrol is admitted,” she said, with her grim- 
mest obedience to orders, and conducted him to Miss 
Thouvenal's presence. 

Fairer than ever looked the lovely Ermengarde to- 
day, as, sitting before a window, she gazed over the 
snow-draped trees into the vapoury sky with tender 
earnestness. She slightly turued when ‘I'yrrol en- 
tered, and motioned him beside her. 

Sho was not one to extend forgiveness for an in- 
jury done, and not forget the injury. She had for- 
given this man his fault; she had also forgotten it. 

As Tyrrol took his place beside her, she: silently 
pointed to the sailing clouds, which slie had been 
watching, and fell into a reverie again. 

Tyrrol saw nothing but white clouds upon a 
winter sky. 

“ See you not how the shadows flee away?” she 
said, with her peculiar and brilliant smile.” “ So will 
my sorrows flee, when Heaven wills it so. Silver- 
lined they are, since my dear uncle took me home— 
and lighter they seem each day. Ah, my dear Mr. 
Tyrrol, thank Heaven for me that [ have: fallen into 
a circle of such friends.” 

Tyrrol said never a word, Whatcould he do-wit) 
such a woman? Her kind unsuspicion horrified him. 
Could he—could he betray her confidence: im him ? 
Ha, ha! When did goodness ever rout the devil 
with a smile? 

"is but # weapon in God’s hand; He may worl 
a miracle with it—mortals cannot! ‘ 

‘'o the onset rushed Tyrrol, maddened by the 
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whispers of remorse. 
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“T do, indeed, feel grateful, that you are happy 
sere,” said he, with craven hypocrisy; “ and long 
aay you continue to be so. Miss Thouvenal, listen, 
to me for a very few moments.” 

She turned, signed to Gretchen to, leave the room, 
end as Gretchen obeyed she cast a covert and dis- 
«rustful look at the cavalier, which was by no means 
.ost upon him. ° 

“T am ready to listen, sir,” said’ Ermengarde, with 
mild condescension. 

‘‘ Our acquaintance has been sliort, Miss Thouve- 
nal,” began Tyrrol, firmly. 

She bowed. 

“But it hag been thorough,” said Tyrrol, signifi, 
cantly. 

The lovely blue eyes met his with quiet surprise, 

“I have not hidden my faults from you,” con- 
tinued he, with a slight’ smile. “You know but 


too well the very worst of them, But you alsaknow |’ 


how thorough has been my penitence since I had 
the happiness of knowing you. Madam, I have not 
much to explain, only this: seeing you every day, 
drinking in your kind smiles,every day, I have lust 
my heart to you, and: have presumed to hope that 
Lae would be willing to accept it. Madam, be, my 
wife. 

The magnificent eyes still fixed upon him seemed 
to pierce to his soul; the pure, proud face took on a 
purer, prouder appearance ; a high and lofty astonish. 
ment sat upon her brow ; and ina momént this woman 
seemed to drift from his sphere, and shine upon him 
from a pinnacle of unattainable exaltation. 

This extraordinary majesty confounded the man 
as no words could have done; for a moment a terrific 
storm raged in his breast; he was forced to cover 
his face from her searching gaze, and to commune 
with his crafty, envious heart, for a time. 

Strengthened thus, he flung hiimself at her feet, 
and cried, fervently ; 

‘Miss Thouvenal, it is impossible for me to recant 
what I have said: You have caused me to love you. 
You must be my wife. Proud though you are, and 
ivy cold, you are but a woman, with a woman’s 
heart. I demand that heart—it is mire, by right of 
the power I have obtained over your life. I adore 
you, madam—I wildly adore you, and I will not be 
refused !” 

His rich, dark countenance confronted her now; 
there was love, passion, merciless resolve in it, and 
the lady’s mystic eyes’ turned from their wondering 
stare to the bell-rope. 

“Mr. Tyrrol, you are utterly insane,” she said, 
coldly, “and mustleave me, Pray summon my maid,” 

To her ineffable astonishment Tyrrol did not move 
fron beforeher. He even dared to seize her exquisite 
hand and press it to his lips. 

“You cannot elude me in that way,” he said, 
huskily, “for I love you, with that deathless love 


which will not be eluded. Since, the first moment I, 


saw you, I have been possessed by a demon of co- 
vetousuess. I covet not your wealth—not your rank. 
1 covet you, madam, and I cannot help myself. If 
you refuse. to be mine, I will bring that vengeance 
upon you that will destroy you; I entreat you there- 
fore do not defy the love which may turu into such 
@ curse!” 

She plucked her hand from his, and, extricating 
— from him, retreated a few paces and stood be- 
ore him— 


“*A daughter of the gods; 
Divinely tall; and most divinely fair.” 

“Mr. Tyrrol,” she said, in her sweet foreign tones; 
“T cannot be your wife. It would be all’ unmeet that 
suchas I should wed with suchas you, You have 
made a fatal mistake; foolish, infatuated man, you 
know not to whom you have brought your vows. 
lor the honour you have intended me, I answer you 
as another woman might: I love you not; and thank 
you, while I must reject you. For the threats with 
which, you have insulted me I pronounce the sentence 
which you deserve, in my own true’ person, which 
you know not. You shall not see my face again, you 
have forfeited the privilege. Adieu, sir, for the very 
last time; as you are w man to feel disgrace, do. not 
return.” 

She waved him from her; and, her splendid gar- 
meuts flowing upon the carpet like the train of a 
Court lady, she would have left the room, 

“Stop, madam !” cried Tyrrol, hoarsely. 

She swept to the door; she put her hand upon the 
silver door-handle; she seemed asif she had never 
in her life been addressed in such tones before. 

Tyrvol sprang after her; his blazing and’ furious 
eyes lookedinto hers; his hot, strong hand removed 
hers from the lock. 

“You are mine, madame baroness, and must marry 
meas the price of my silence. I know your history ; 
1 know thw crimes that have driven you from your 
Court; I know the story of the Diamond Cuilur. 
You are uot Bishop Thouvenal’s niece; you are the 





Baroness Christiana Eberstein, and, you were.the, at- 
tendant of a princess who. died, by—poison—and 
these are her initials!” 

He took from, his bosom a. cambric kerchief, on 
which were the initiala, “ F.C: E..E. H.,” and. held 
them with demoniac triumph before her eyes, 

She leaned against hig shoulder; her face sank. on 
his arm ; she fell at his feet, unconscious, 

He raised her to his heart, and. dared to kiss the 
white lips; they uttered no.reproach now. He pressed 
the limp hands, to. his,cruel heart; they lay softly 
enough now.. When he, had laid her on-her, brocaded 
couch, he put a rich ruby ring upon her finger, with 
his own name inside, and, calling, her, his betrothed, 
he rang for Gretchen, and. went his.way to Vionuna. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tue sail back to Point Kildare was made in. per- 
fect silence on the part ofthe Lady Kathleen, Bas- 
santyne addressed her occasionally, but she crouched 
in the stern of the boat, paying no heed to his words, 
and not once turning her wild, despairing, eyes upon 
him. ‘The presence of Mary, the Lady Kathleen’s 
maid, prevented any allusions to the dread secret 
existing between the strangely, fradulently wedded 
pair; and Bassantyne lapsed at last into a moody, 
sillen silence, which lasted until his boat grounded 
on the shore of Point Kildare, 

Then the Lady Kathleen, rejecting her bride- 
groom’s proffered assistance, arose and clambered 
out of the boat. At the same moment Lord Tresham’s 
sloop rounded into the little cove. 

The Lady Kathleen paused a moment,in the moon- 
light, on the rocks, turning her wild, white face to- 
wards her lost lover. She waved her hand to him, 
and moved slowly away towards the castle, followed 
by her maid. 

“One word, Kathleen!” cried Bassantyne, follow- 
ing her. “I have much to say to you—much.to 
explain. I must sea you alone for a few 
mminutes——” 

The Lady Kathleen turned, confronting him with 
a desperate face. 

‘Not to-night,” she said. “The hour is late. I 
do not care for your explanations. It is enough for 
me to know that you are still living. Had I known 
that, I shouJd not have been mad enough to dream 
of marriage with Lord Tresham. And yet I might 
have known it,” she added, bitterly, “by my in- 
stinetive dread of a public marriage with his lord- 
ship.” 

“Ff should have thought you had had enough of 
private marriages,’ sneered Bassantyne as her lady- 
ship's faithful maid, with native delicacy, moved on 
towards the castle. 

he Lady Kathleen started as if shot. Her face 
grew even paler and deathlike in its expression, Yet 
she possessed sufficient self-command to say, with an 
unnatural calmness : 

“We will let our interview end here. If you have 
anything further to say to me, you must call at tie 
castle, during suitable hours, and like other 
visitors.” 

Bassantyne frowned darkly, then laughed softly, 
while his eyes glittered evilly. 

“Tndeed!” he said, jeeringly. “And what’s to 
prevent me, my lady, from going into the castle with 
you now? Tam your lawful husband, as that whim- 
pering maid of yours can testify. Where my wile 
stays, her husband should be welcome. [ think I 
will go in with you, and claim the hospitality of this 
peerless Lady Nora——” ; 

The Lady Kathleen’s blue eyes were all aflame, re- 
minding one of lightuings speeding through an azure 
sky. 

* You will follow meto the castle at your peril,” 
she ejaculated. “So sure as you ask for me ut the 
castle doors as your wife, I will have you soundly 
horsewhipped by the servants. You know that what 
I say I mean,” 

Bassantyne uttered an imprecation. He believed 

her, 
“Understand that this fraudulent marriage of to- 
night does not alter the state of affairs between us,” 
continued the Lady Kathleen, haughtily, “ Youcan 
proclaim our marriage to the ends of the earth, if you 
choose. I shall not contradict you. But,understand 
also, that the marriage between us is a marriage only 
in name. We shall never be more to each other than 
we are at this moment,” 

She moved away abruptly, and hurried to the 
castle. Her maid was waiting for her by a private 
garden door, and the two entered the dwelling, 

Lord Tresham had beheld this interview from the 


deck of his sloop, ready to interfere for the Lady 
Kathleen's protection when needed, and he now 
watched the. castle with keen and, eager. scrutiny, 
until a sudden gleam of light from an upper cham- 
ber announced that. her ladyship had gained her 
room. Then he raised hia sailagain, and.moved out 
into the channel, proceeding, to the northwaad. 

Nicol Bassantyne showed no haste to, depart. He 
lingered about the rocks and in-and out of the sha- 
dows ‘of the trees, and muttered to himself, as ho 
watched the light gleaming,from the upper window : 

“She'll be down again to see me! Don’t I know 
her pride and herterrors? She knows that LT have 
no nice scruples, and that [ would ask nothing better 
than tohumtle her haughty soul! She knows, that 
in my hands she is like.a, mouse in a, cat’s. paws: 
She'll be on her knees.to ine presently!” 

But though he waited long and confidently, he 
waited in vain. He walked dowato,the little Gothic 
chapel, half hid among the trees, and sauntered. back 
again ; he showed himself boldly. on the shore ; and 
once or twice approached the garden door, The hours 
passed, and still she did not come. The light died 
out from the upper window, and the castle was 
shrouded at last in darkness and gloom. 

“Curse her!” muttered Bassantyue, as the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him that his. vigil was useless, 
“She means to defy me! We'll see what she’ll make 
at thatgame! She'll find me a very tiger now! W’ll 
bend her spirit, or ‘il break it! Nothing shall stand 
between me and the goal towards which |’m pressing. 
‘he Lady Kathleen and her fortune shall both bx 
mine!” 

He set his lips together in a grim, hard expression, 
pushed off his boat, leaping into it, and sailed moodily 
away, taking his course to the nortlward, towards 
Ballycastle, where he had taken lodgings. 

The stately roof of Kildare Castle sheltered that 
night two anguished girlish faces, two despairing 
young hearts! 

And it also sheltered one soul as darkly exulting 
as that of Bassantyne—that of the rival claimant to 
Kildare! 

Neither of the two stepsisters slept. Both spent 
the long, restless hours in thinking of their lovers, 
between whom and themselves obstacles so insuper- 
able had arisen. . 

Yet nothing in the looks or manner of either, when 
the two girls met in the breakfast-room the next 
morning, betrayed their secret terrors and anxieties, 

The breakfast-room was an octagon-shaped apart- 
ment, fronting the sea, Its walls were softly tinted 
with the faintest. flush, and were lung with pictures 
framed in gilt. A white and red mottled carpet, 
surrounded by a gay wide border, covered the floor. 
The regularity of the walls and angles was broken 
by an immense projecting window which overhung 
the rocks and the sea, and commanded wide views tu 
the eastward, and to the north and the south. ‘The 
sashes of this wiudow were. open, and the pleasant 
morning breeze—breathing September coolness— 
swept into the apartment, filterin; through, the hang- 
ing baskets of flowers, and filling the room. with fra- 
grance. The round table in the centre of the room 
was covered with snowy damask, and glittered with 
sparkling crystal and silver. ‘The furniture, uphol- 
stered in scarlet leather with. gilt nails, added to the 
cheery, w@sthetic look of the room, Where all was so 
bright and sunny, yet pleasantly cool, it seemed as if 
heavy hearts must be unknown, 

The Lady Nora was first in the room. In her 
dainty white morning dress and ruffled black silk 
apron, she presented a lovely picture of the young 
mistress of the household. She had just come in 
from a ramble in the gardens and conservatory, and 
was now. binding together a bunch of fragrant bluc 
violets, enclosing them in asheath of geranium leaves 
which one of the hanging baskets afforded. 

She was thus engaged when the Lady Kathleen 
entered the room, She was looking pale, but at sight 
of her young stepsister she assumed an artificial 
gaicty that could have deceived no one less pre-oc- 
cupied than Lady Nora, 

“Always busy, Nora!” she exclaimed, with as- 
sumed lightness, kissing the wistful, upturned face, 
and failing to notice the brooding sorrow in the 
sunny brown eyes. “Ido believe nature intended 
you to be a poor man's. wife—I do indeed. Here 
you are with the best housekeeper in all Ulster, who 
has lived in the family these thirty years, and you 
will persist in overseeing matters yourself, and 
knowing all the servants, as well as every person on 
the estate. I saw you from my window, an hour 
ago, directing the gardener !” 

* Yes,” returned the Lady Nora, with an involun- 
tary quiver of her sweet, spirited mouth. “I want 
to make the most of my privileges while they re- 
main to me! By the way, Kathleen,” she said, 
turning the conversation abruptly, “you were out 
late last evening, I did not hear you come in.” 





The Lady Kathleen’s fair face flushed. 
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“ Yes, I was out late,” she answered. “I came in 
very quietly, not to disturb you. But what do you 
mean, Nora, when you say ‘you want to make the 
most of your privileges while they remain to you?’ 
Has Larry O’Neil proposed at last, and are you 
thinking that you won’t be just as much mistress of 
Kildare when you write your name Nora O'Neil ?” 

“I wish my troubles were as childish as that 
would be,” said Nora, looking drearily out on the 
waters of the channel. ‘ You cannot imagine what 
has happened, Kathleen, so I will téll you. We have 
a guest. He came last night, and 1 expect him to 
make his appearance every instant-——” 

“A guest, Nora?” 

“Yes. He claims to be the son of my uncle Red- 
mond, and calls himself Lord Redmond Kildare. He 
announces himself, in fact, as the true heir of Point 
Kildare!” 

The Lady Kathleen was at 
shocked. 

“* Why have you allowed him to remain here over 
night, Nora?” she asked. “He must be an im- 
postor !”” 

“I wish I could think so. He has proof enough 
of the truth of his assertions. He brought me a 
letter from Michael Kildare confirming his asser- 
tions. It seems that Michael has known the story 
all along, and has kept it secret, hoping the young 
man would never discover the truth, in which case 
Mr. Kildare did not intend to enlighten him! I can 
trust Michael, Kathleen. He is one of my guardians, 
being associated with Sir Russel Ryan. He regards 
me with a father’s affection, and I have had too many 
proofs of his love and pride in moe to doubt that this 
discovery has cost him many pangs. But right is 
right, Kathleen. If this stranger is entitled to Kil- 
dare, he must have it. When the last shadow of a 
doubt is removed in my mind, and when my guar- 
dians have decided in this. man’s favour, I shail 
resign everything to him. But it’s hard, Kath- 
leen os 

“T won’t believe in the man’s claims!”’ asserted 
the Lady Kathleen, impetuously. * Ile is sume im- 
postor. Of course it would be maduess to doubt the 
words or the love of Mr. Kildare, but the letter from 
him might have been forged! You ought to tele- 
graph to him aud Sir Russel this morning.” 

“Mr. Kildare says in his letter that he will be here 
with Sir Russelina day or two: I can only wait, 
Kathleen, If they do not arrive to-day, I will tele- 
graph to both.” 

“ And meanwhile this impostor must remain here ?” 

Beforethe Lady Nora could reply, the door opened, 
and the subject of their conversation entcred the 
room, 

Seen by daylight, Lord Redmond, or Mr. Kildare, 
as we may call him for the present,was much more 
prepossessiug in appearance. His resemblance to the 
Kildare family was more than ever striking. The 
Lady Kathleen, acknowledging the introduction per- 
formed by the Lady Nora, was impressed by his 
strong likeness to the family of which he claimed to 
be the heir and chief representative, and her heart 
sank within her witha sudden dread that his claims 
might be verified. 

“I am pleased to meet the Lady Kathleen Connor,” 
observed Mr. Kildare, taking the seat at the table 
which the Lady Nora indicated to him. “I have 
heard that she was formerly a great belle in’ London 
and on the Continent, and that she attracted marked 
attention atthe French court a few years since. I 
cannot wonder at it, since | have seen her!” he added, 
gallantly, and with a Chesterficldian bow. 

The Lady Kathleen acknowledged the compli- 
ment gravely, and he was encouraged to resume, 
more lightly : 

** Of course, these little facts have come to my ears 
ouly receutly. I know nothing of society. Its 
charmed halls have been closed to me. Until a 
month since, I was in complete ignorance of my real 
history and rights, and was an humble student at 
Gray’s Inn, London, looking forward to the time 
when I should be in the active practice of my pro- 
fession. How that has all changed! But to return 
to what I was saying, Lady Kathleen. Mr. Kildare 
told me how you had lived with the Lady Nora as 
an elder sister, and how. your affcction for her bordered 
upon the romantic. You may be sure that the grim 
old Dublin lawyer appreciates your affection for his 
darling Lady Nora!” 

“Mr. Kildare is very much attached to his young 
cousin!” observed the Lady Kathleen, coldly, as she 
sipped her coffee. 

“ He idolises her!” exclaimed Mr. Kildare, enthusi- 
astically. “lf I had not been in possession of so 
many proofs of my identity, he would have denied it 
even tome. Notwithstanding he wrote a letter con- 
taining a plain statement of facts to the Lady Nora, 
he was in a state of the keenest distress when I left 
him. I daresay he will be here to-day, his anxiety 
being so great!” 
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No one replied to this remark, and a silence fell 
upon the little group, which was broken only by the 
necessary courtesies of the table. 

Redmond Kildare bestowed frequent furtive glances 
upon the slight figure behind the coffee-urn, and upon 
the grave, proud young face, which was witching and 
piquant, even with the shadows upon it. His glances 
expressed a keen and growing admiration, which the 
keen-eyed Lady Kathleen did not fail to notice. Her 
misgivings began to deepen. 

“There’s a deeper trouble still in store for Nora,” 
she thought. “ This man bas a terrible will. I would 
not like to wrong him even in thought, but I believe 
he is as unscrupulous at heart as Bassantyne. It is 
a strange fatality that gives to both Nora and me 
enemies so singular,” 

As if reading her thoughts, Redmond Kildare ex- 
erted himself suddenly to become agreeable, and 
uttered compliments of the stepsisters until even 
their well-schooled faces declared to him their an- 
noyance, Then he talked, after a rattling, joyous 
fashion, of Dublin and Mr. Michael Kildare, of London, 
and his mother, and discoursed speculatively on the 
chances that had existed of his becoming barrister, 
and living and dying in ignorance of his rightful 
heritage. 

The breakfast over, he arose, and said: 

“If you will excuse me now, ladies, I will take a 
walk over the estate. Iam an Englishman in my 
love of walking, and would ask no greater pleasure 
than a stroll under the trees shading the wide avenue 
that encircles the island. I may as well be getting 
acquainted with my future possessions, and with my 
future tenantry. Point Kildare is a princely heritage, 
and I am the most fortunate of heirs.” 

He bowed and withdrew. 

The stepsisters looked at each other with agitation 
when he had gone, and they found themselves aloue 
together. 

**He has the Kildare features,” said the Lady 
Kathleen, bitterly, “ but he has neither delicacy nor 
good-breeding. ‘There was all the coarseuess and 
vulgarity of a small soul in his exultation over his 
good fortune just now.” 

“You noticed the resemblance, then?” asked 
Lady Nora. 

“It is impossible to avoid noticing it. Even the 
butler and other servants remarked it. They would 
have known he was a Kildare, if you hadu’t called 
him so. But he must not win his triumph too easily. 
If your guardians will think it best, I advise you to 
carry this case into court. I dislike the man ex- 
cessively.” 

“ And I feel; when he is watching me, as if I were 
in the presence of some loathsome, glittering snake,” 
shuddered the Lady Nora. “ Kathleen, I am afraid 
of him.” 

“Tell me,” said the Lady Kathleen, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘has he suggested that any compro- 
mise is possible ?” 

“Yes. He said something about a compromise, 
but he did not explain.” 

“Ah! You will hear his explanations sooner or 

later, for I fancy he would prefer the compromise 
to a full and complete possession. You will know 
what he has on his mind soon enough; and if the 
worst come, Nora, darling, you will never be poor 
while Kathleen Connor lives. I have a fortune of 
my own that my father left me, and when your own 
is taken from you I shall settle the half of mine on 
you.’ ’ 
“No, no, Kathleen, my generous sister. I would 
not accept it. I want only what is my vuwn. Be- 
sides,” she added, with an attempt to speak archily, 
“what would Lord ‘'resham say ?’ 

The Lady Kathleen arvse and went to the window, 
hiding her agitated face in the midst of the greenery 
of an ivy basket. 

“Oh, Nora!’ she said, in a voice that went to the 
Lady Nora’s heart. “It’s all over between Barry 
and me——” 

“Kathleen! What can you mean?” 

The youthful Lady of Kildare sprang from her 
chair and ran to her stepsister, forgetting her own 
sorrows in this newer grief. Her lovely face ex- 
pressed the tenderest sympathy, the keenest anxiety. 

“Oh, Kathleen!” she cried,as Kathleen did not 
answer. “ What isthe matter? Have you and Lord 
‘Tresham quarrelled ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Would it were only a quarrel that 
lies between us!” moaned the Lady Kathleen. 

“Tf you haven't quarrelled, why, then, are you 
breaking your heart, Kathleen? ‘Tell me all about 
it?” asked the Lady Nora, with an air of grave and 
geutle authority. ‘‘ Are you going to begin to have 
secrets from me ?” 

The Lady Kathleen raised her face, which was 
convulsed with a spasm of pain. 

“I began that years ago, Nora,” she said. “Sit 
down on this window-seat among these vines while 
I tell you. The servants won't come iu at present ?” 





“Not if I lock the door.” 

The Lady Nora hastened to secure the door, and 
then returned to Kathleen, sitting down beside her 
on the cushioned window-seat. ‘The breeze fluttered 
the gay, striped Venetian awning outside that shaded 
the window, and, stealing in, tossed their hair and 
the vines that dropped from the baskets rather 
roughly, but neither heeded it. 

“You have hada secret from me, then, Kathleen?” 
asked the Lady Nora, in loving reproach. 

“Yes. I had it long before I knew you, little 
Nora. I have never breathed it toany human being, 
although there are others who share it with me. 
My mother died in happy ignorance of it. But this 
secret has clouded my life, Nora, dear} It caused me 
to give up society, and on account of it L made up 
my mind never to marry. But lately I had lost sight 
of it—almest forgotten it. And last night, when 
Lord Tresham asked me, for the twentieth time or 
more, to marry him, I felt only a strange dread that 
I knew not how to account for——” 

“ And so you refused him?” 

“ No, I accepted him.” 

yr And yet you won't marry hin? What a puzzie 
it is! 

“T agreed to marry him, Nora, and then my 
courage failed. I was afraid, if people kuew that [ 
was engaged to marry him, those enemies of mine 
might break up.the match and cause a scandal. And 
I dared not risk it. ‘Then Lord Tresham, seeing that 
I would not consent to a fashionable marriage, pro- 
posed that we should go over to Scotland, which is 
less than thirty miles distance, and a pleasant sail in 
this mild weather, and be. married by Mr. Cowan, 
You remiember good Mr. Cowan, dear? Aud I was 
mad enough to consent——” 

‘Kathleen! You did not go?” 

“ Yes,Nora!” 

“ You crossed over to Scotland last night in Lord 
Tresham’s sloop?” demanded Nora, all excitement. 

“ Yes, darling!’ 

“ And you were married ?” 

The Lady Kathleen assented, with a wild moan. 

“Then why are you troubled, Kathleen? ‘Tell 
your secret to your husband. Lord ‘l'resham is the 
noblest of men, And this secret marriage, and your 
old mysterious secret, are the cause of all this agita- 
tion, my Lady Tresham——” 

“Oh, don’t don’t, Nora!’ wailed the Lady Kath- 
leen. “That name cuts to my heart like a kuife, for 
I shall never bear it! I was married, Nora, but not 
to Lord Tresham! He went out of the cliurch a mo- 
ment te bring another witness. The church was 
dark, and a man came up in the darkness, pretending 
to be Lord Tresham. And in the gloom, and my 
fearand agitation, I took his arm, and we stood up 
and were married |” : 

‘Great Heaven!” cried Lady Nora, appalled. 
“My poor Kathleen! Why, this is iucredible! But 
the law will free you——” 

“TI dare not go to law about it.” 

“ And why not? This fraud must not be permitted 
to stand for an instant——” 

“ But, Nora, this man knows the secret I spoke 
of,” said the Lady Kathleen, desperately. ‘‘ He—he 
has some hold upon me! I dare not defy him. I 
dare not sue for a divorce! This Scotch marriage 
may not standin law. Lord Tresham thinks it wou’t, 
and the minister thinks it will. But whether it is 
lawful or not, I dare not apply to have it dissolved.” 

The Lady Nora was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and fears. 

“Then you mean to accept this villain for your 
husband ?” she asked, . 

“Never!” cried Lady Kathleen, with a flash of 
her old spirit. “I would rather die than be nearer 
to him than Lam now! I can keep him quiet with 
money, if he is as poor as he used tu be. He willdo 
anything for money. Yet he boasted last night of 
being rich. He is not a man to tell the truth, how- 
ever, and be may be as easy to bribe as he was for- 
merly. But how pale you are, Nora! You had 
trouble enough without this. I should have kept it 
from you.” 

“It is better for us to be perfectly frank with each 
other, Kathleen,” said the Lady Nora, sadly. “It 
looks now as if we should soon have only each 
other——”’ 

“ You will have Larry, darling !” 

* He hasn't asked me to have him yet,” said the 
Lady of Kildare, with a bright blush, “aithough of 
course I know that he loves me. You see, Kildare 
stood in the way Iwas rich and Larry was poor, 
and Lord O'Neil, you know,.is one of the proudest 
men in Ulster. MypoorLarry! I wanted to enrich 
him, and repair his old castle. I wanted him to feel 
that prosperity come with his bride. And as I should 
be only a burden and incumbrauce to him if I lose 
Kildare, I shall not marry lim.” 

“But what will you do, Nora?” 


“TI won't marry for a home, Kathleen. And I 
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won't marry to be a drag to any man. I don’t know 
what I shall do, without you'll hire me for a com- 
panion,” and she forced a laugh. “Oh, why didn’t 
poor papa foresee this trouble?” sheadded. “If he 
nad only settled something on me, as he might have 
done! Bat he never dreamed that any one would 
dispute my claims as heiress. Michael Kildare, whom 
I call a second cousin, is really a more distant kins- 
man, and out of the line of inheritance. And so the 
estate fell to me naturally, and the title dropped. We 
shall bear all this discussed at.length when my guar- 
dians come!” she concluded, bitterly. 

“You will, of course, go with me,” said Lady 
Kathleen, decidedly. “If you lose Kildare, you shall 
share and share alike with me! Nota word now, 
Nora! For once, darling, you will have to yield to 
me!” 

The stepsisters embraced each other tenderly, and 
wept together. 

Presently Nora lifted her bright little head, and 
between smiles and tears, cried out: 

“This will never do, Kathleen! We shall get ill 
at this rate, and I don’t want that Mr. Redinond Kil- 
dare to have the satisfaction of thinking that I am 
crying at the prospect of leaving Kildare, I fancy 
that it would be a satisfaction to him. Let us 
‘throw away du!l care,’ Kathleen, and go out for a 
wild gallop. The fresh air and the exercise may 
give us new hope and courage !” 

“ T haven’t the heart to go, Nora. Riding isn’t my 
resource when I am sad, as it always is yours. But 
you will go?” 

“ Yes, I will go,” cried Nora, springing up. “ And 
I'll tell you where I'll go! I'll gallop over to Glen 
O'Neil and see Larry, and tell him——” 

“But that would hardly be proper, Nora.” 

“Yet I have no intention of offending Dame 
Grundy, if she takes note of what goes on in this 
little corner of big Ulster. I'll take ihe old house- 
keeper for a duenna, and old Shane for a protector, 
and Mrs. Grandy shall smile approvingly.” 

The Lady Nora’s little affectation of gaiety brought 
a sunile even to Kathlecn’s pale lips. 

“The idea of Mrs. Bridget Kelly riding on horse- 
back!” said Lady Kathleen. “Why, she weighs 
fourteen stone if she weighs an ounce! And Shane 
is a perfect skeleton! It’s a fine escort you'll have, « 
Nora! It’s honoured Larry will be! Why don’t 
you send to him to come here?” 

“And have him meet this rival claimant to Kil- 
dare? No,no! I only want to hear what Larry 
thinks. He hasa clear head, has Larry, and I’d give 
more for his opinion thau for that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and all the big wigs of England. I shall be off 
withiu the hour. Good-bye, and don’t grieve so, 
Kathleen.” 

She kissed her stepsister, and danced out of the 
room, 

Once outside, however, her spirited young face grew 
grave again, aud very troubled in its expression. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AxovT an hour later, the young Lady Nora set out 
from Kildare Cast'e, attended by her housekeeper 
and favourite servitor, on her expedition to Glen 
O'Neil. 

The Lady of Kildare had attired herself in a 
riding-habit of botile-green cloth, which fitted 
jauntily to her light figure. Her little head, from 
which her bronze hair floated in a rippling cloud, 
was crowned with a gay little hat, from which drifted 
a long scarlet plume. Her hands. were encased in 
long buff gauntlets, and she carried a pretty jewelled 
riding whip. She was splendidly mounted upon her 
favourite thorough-bred, a thin-necked, fiery-vyed 
animal, who rejoiced iu the name of Turcoman. 

The saucy little face of the youthful Lady Nora 
was sunny under all its shadows. With ler bright, 
hopeful nature, she could not yet sink into an utter 
and unvarying despair. Sho hoped in spite of her 
better judgment, andin spite of frequeut attacks of 
wa terrible depression, and was determined to keep up 
her courage until the worst was made known to her 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

‘The castle housekeeper, Mrs. Bridget Kelly, had 
been forced into the novel position of dueuna, and 
the still more novel position of horsewoman. The 
latter did not please her, but she had not had the 
courage to refuse the gay demand of her young mis- 
tress. 

She was a fat, baby-faced old lady, the widow of 
a former steward of Kiidare, and “of as good a 
family,” she was wont to say, “as any gentlemanin 
Ulster.” Her great pride, however, was in the 
grandeur of the Kildares, avd more especially in 
Lady Nora, whose beauty, gaiety, wit and sweetness 
afforded her inexhaustible themes in her garrulous 
moods, 

She was mounted ona sober old pony, of some 
Scottish breed, and wore a ‘long black habit, a relic 


riding-hat, which had belonged to Lady Nora, and 
from under the brim of this her round, fair, baby 
face looked out in acomical expression of genuine 
anxiety and apprehension. 

Beside Mrs. Kelly, on a piebald horse, rode Shane, 
the Lady Nora’s favourite servitor, a dignified, 
elderly man, with the face and form of a skeleton, and 
with the manner of one who feels himself the guar- 
dian and protector of the great Lady of Kildare. 

The little party had gone but a brief distance down 
the sea-side avenue, when a loud, deep baying was 
heard behind them, and three of Lady Nora’s hounds, 
which had slipped the leash, came bounding after 
their young mistress. 

“Let them come!” cried Lady Nora, as Shane 
would have called for their keeper. ‘“ We shall want 
them,’’ she added, gaily, “if we beard this O’Neil in 
his den! Now for a gallop!” 

She swept on down the avenue, with floating hair 
and habit, followed by her dogs, a glorious picture 
of the “ Wild Huntress,” as we might imagine her, 
in one of the strange old German legends. 

Shane, as in duty bound, pressed after her, and 
good Mrs. Kelly, clinging to her pony’s mane with 
both hands and shutting her eyes, galloped in mad 
pursuit. She scarcely dared breathe for the next 
mile or more, until the Lady Nora slackened speed at 
the drawbridge and went soberly over. 

“Oh, Shane! Shane!” gasped the housekeeper, 
lifting one trembling hand and putting it to her side, 
while she looked up inquiringly into his grim, marti- 
net face. “It’s dead i am entirely! I can never 
stand the like of this. My flesh is quivering like a 
jelly. Why didn't the Lady Nora keep to her dogs 
when she rides like this? Sure it’sa mad freak, isn’t 
it now? to be causing twoold bodies like us to ride 
like the whirlwind !’’ : 

** Arrah, now,” observed Shane. ‘‘ The Lady Nora 
has all the Kildare spirit. I like it myself. And 
she’s only taking us for the manners like. It ain’t 
polite to call on a young nobleman without servants 
to show your quality. Let the Lady Nora alone for 
knowing what's right. Would you wish the Lady 
of Kildare to ride out like a beggar, her station un- 
beknowst ?” 

Mrs. Kelly was silenced, although she managed to 
disclaim any such desire. 

At this juncture the Lady Nora looked back over 
her shoulder, and seeing her housekeeper's perturbed 
countenance, consideratly slackened her pace. 

They followed the const road, with the sea to the 
left of them, as they went southward, and the hills 
and mountains to their right. 

A brisk ride of a few miles along the breezy coast 
brought them to an opening in the mountains, which 
opening was the wide mouth of one of those valleys, 
or glens, as they are called, for which Autrim is fa- 
mous, 

This was the Glen O'Neil. 

It was a wide, deep valley, shut in by high moun- 
tains on its north-west and suuth-east side, and open 
to the sea at one end. melting at its other extremity 
into the open country, 

The Glen O'Neil comprised a vast estate of fertile 
acres and woods, with a goudly area of bog in its 
south-eastern portion. It was one of the brightest, 
sunniest places in all Ireland, isolated amid its moun- 
tain ramparts, and needed only certain improvements 
to become a very Eden, 

It had belonged to the O’Neils for centuries, dur- 
ing which the broad acres hai become encumbered 
with mortgages, and thinzs had been allowed to go 
at hap-hazard, for the O'Neils were a wild, reckless 
race, generous to prodigality, hospitable to a fault, 
yet noble, true, and brave as tho bravest. 

Tho present Lord O'Neil was not yet five-and- 
twenty. His father lad died some years before, 
leaving to him a glittering title, a noble uname, an es- 
tate heavily loaded with debts of nearly its full value, 
aud a number of peasant tenautry who had been 
ground down by scoundrelly agents to the very 
verge of despair and starvation. 

The first proceeding of the young lord was to es- 
tablish his home in the ruined hall of his ancestors, 
and he was the first of his name who had lived there 
for several generations, He uext set to work to re- 
build the cottages of his tenants, to repair their 
wrougs, and adjust their rights, and displace their 
despair and poverty with a smiling peace and plenty. 
He lowered their rents, and set to work bravely to 
cultivate his mismanaged patrimony, with the hope 
of paying off the debt upon it and restoring it to its 
pristine glory. 

Tue young lord, or The O'Neil, as he -vas called, 
and as the representatives of his family had been 
called from time immemorial, had all the best quali- 
ties of his race. He was noble, brave, and daring 
even to rashness. He was generous, as the Irish 
are apt to be, a graduate of the Dublin University, 
hospitable, kind-hearted, true as steel, aud withal so 





of olden times, On her head was perched a tall 
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sobriquet of “ Wild Larry,” by which, as by his 
more stately title of The O'Neil, he was known 
throughout the whole country side. 

And this young fellow was the undeclared lover of 
the Lady Nora Kildare, and the winner of her heart. 
The youthful Lady of Kildare halted a moment 
at the entrance tothe glen, a natural delicacy inter- 
posing to prevent her advance. 

“But I must go on,” she said to herself. “I used 
often to come to Glen O'Neil with papa, and Mrs. 
Kelly and old Shane are surely escort enough. Iam 
so anxious and troubled, and I must seo Larry.” 

She moved on, turning into the glen, A broad 
carriage road led from the highway through the 
very centre of the lonely valley, and this road was 
bordered with magnificent old elm trees, whuse 
branches, like those of the great Kildare drive, met 
overhead in a bowery arch. 

“ This is the loveliest glen in green Ireland —in all 
the wide world!” said Nora, as they cantered over 
the road, the footfalls of the horses giving back a 
muffled sound. 

“Ay, it is,” said Mrs. Kelly, conceiving herself 
addressed, and looking around her with an air of in- 
terest, while she clung to her horse’s mane with both 
her ungloved hands. “And a fine kettle of broth 
have the wild O’Neils made of it, with their harum- 
scarum ways, and their living at Court, and the 
cheating agents they had to the fore, and the great 
bie leak at the bunghole, saving your presence, my 
ady. 

“But it has been so greatly improved since the 
young lord entered into possession,” mused Nora. 

“True for you, my lady,” acknowledged Mrs. 
Kelly ; ‘* but it’s many generations it will take to lift 
the big debt they tell me is pressing on these fields, 
unless,” she added, with a sly twinkle in her eyes, 
“it’s true what they all are saying, that The O’ Neil 
is going to be married to a great heiress, who'll lift 
the debt as easy as to lift the little finger of her. 
That would be the old luck of the O’Neils !” 

The Lady Nora blushed, then grew pale. The 
housekeeper’s garrulous talk aroused too many puin- 
ful reflections. So she cantered along more swiftly, 
trying to busy her thoughts in the scenery. 

Iv the very centre of the wild and picturesque 
glen, stood the old hall of the O’Neils, now in a state 
of wild and picturesque decay. It had long ago 
lost its stately title, and was known as “Castle 
Ruin,” a title which, it must be owned, was fitting. 

A ride of half a mile down the elm avenue brought 
the visitors in sight of Castle Ruin. 

It had been a grand old structure in days long 
past. Its towers wero hoary with age. ‘he ivy 
draped its massive walls and climbed up to tlie old, 
leaky, moss-grown roof, as if trying to hide the 
ravages of time, and cover from idly curious eyes the 
poverty of a once wealthy lord. One wing was in 
utter ruius, and the bat and the rook flew in and out 
of its sashless windows, and the owl dwelt in the 
desolate chambers with no one to dispute his sway, 
except creatures of his kind. 

Around the ald Lal were the ancient terraces, with 
broken railings. On these terraces a few peacocks 
strutted to and fro with harsh cries, The lawn be- 
yond was smoothly shaven and well kept, aud a 
small park at oue side was in fine order. In all 
other respects a great desolation reigned ou every 
side. 

This was the placo Nora had meant to restore to 
its former glory aud beauty. The cottages down the 
glen contained the tenants she meant to benefit. And 
she had planned to rebuild the old hall in a style 
that would render it the equal in architectural gran- 
deur and beauty to Kildare Castle. 

Her eyes filled with tears at the prospective down- 
fall of all these fine plaus. 

Dashing these evidences of her grief away, sho 
galloped up to the hall, her hounds baying at her 
horse’s heels. She rode along the terrace, aud drew 
rein at the wide old-fashioned entrance. 

No servaut was anywhere visible, but other dogs 
came bounding from the stables, and the peacocks 
screamed, and a general coufusion reigned. 

“ Humph!”’ said the Lady Nora, saucily. “I think 
a mistress is wanted here! No servants to be seen! 
Let me see if I can't bring one!” 

There was a little hunting-horn at her saddle-bow, 
with which she was wont to call herdogs. She raised 
the horn to her lips and sounded a long, shrill, mu- 
sical blast that went ringing and echoing through 
the old halls of Castle Ruin. 

“That will wake some of these dead people, I 
fancy,” she said, laughing. ‘‘ Aud here comes some 
one now.” 

As she spoke, an elderly man emerged from the 
open front doors of the hall, and came hurryivg down 
the steps, the picture of consternation and delight. 
Ile was the major-domo of Lord U’Neil’s bachelor 
establishment, Lis butler, the director of Lis house- 
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hold, his “ right-hand man,” in short. He was dressed 
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in an old military coat, and wore a tall, three-cornered 
military hat of great age and experience on his 
grizzled locks. It. was his belief that he gave “tone” 
to the establishment ; but despite his harmless self- 
conceit, he fairly idolised his young master. His 
name was Shamus O’Lafferty. 

“Good morning, Mr. O’Laffort##” said tlie Lady 
Nora, bowing, and raising her little gauntleted hand 
in a military salute, “Is the O'Neil at home?” 

O’Lafferty returned the salute gravely, and his 
grim, soldierly features relaxed at sight of his bright 
and lovely young visitor. It was the greatest desire 
of his soul to witness the union of Lord O’Neil with 
the Lady Nora Kildare, and he believed that this 
visit promised well for his hopes. 

“A lady don’t go cailing ona young gentleman 
unless she likes him,” he said to himself, shrewdly. 
“And if she likes him, what’s to prevent their mar- 
vying, begorra?” 

Therefore, with the most glowing of hopes and the 
blandest of smiles, he hastened to answer: 

“The O'Neil is about the grounds, or over at the 
plantation, which they are thinning the day. Enter, 
my lady, and I will call him!” 

He assisted the Lady Nora to alight. Mrs. Kelly 
then dismounted, and Shane conducted the horses to 
the stables, while O’Lafferty led the Lady of Kildare 
and her attendant up the broken steps and into the 
dwelling. 

(To be continued.) 





FIFTEEN -THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
mci 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
T exnnot tell how the truth may be. 
I say the tale as "twas said to me. Scott. 

Sm Jures had from his very earliest youth been 
an adept in the art of concocting aud uttering syste- 
matic falsehoods, in fact, this had ever been one of 
his greatest accomplishments. 

During the scene just described Lady Julia had 
warily held her peace and watched. 

She knew that Sir Jules was lying, but she was in 
the dark as to the cause. She suspected that Orania 
Hayland might be the child she in her madness had 
deserted, and the suspicion increased each moment 
as she listened. 

There was some other mystery involved in the 
attitude so resolutely assumed by the baronet. 
Whether it would be to her interest to contradict his 
falsehood she had not had time to determine. She 
therefore said nothing. 

She stooped to pick wp the bracelet when Orania 
dropped it, but Trene, with a fierce look in her reso- 
lute eyes, placed her foot upon it, saying: 

“There is yet a mystery about this bracelet, Lady 
Julia. I claim it—I—the one with whom it was left, 
when this poor lady was a babe, by the mad lady.” 

She stooped and picked up the bracelet, then placed 
Orania upon the sofa. She knelt near her, chafing 
the poor lady’s hands, and bathing her pale face in 
cologue, as she contivued speaking, ler hard, homely, 
but resolute features full of scorn for the rank and 
wealt!) of her two amazed listeners. 

“You are great and rich people, but my blood is as 
red and warm as a queen's. I am not afraid of you 
when 1 see my child lying thus—strack down by 
what you have said—struck down as if you had 
beaten her on the head withaclub. You have done 
worse. You have beaten her on the heart with a 
falseliood. J do not believe what you have said, English 
barouct. I do not believe Captain Robert ever gave 
you the bracelet. I do not believe you ever saw 
Robert Hayland. I do not believe that Robert Hay- 
land, ou: Robert Hayland, is dead.” 

Sir Jules was astounded. He fumed. 
aroused. He gasped out: 

“ Trene, the fiend !” 

“Yes; Iam Irene. A fiend to you—to anyone who 
wounds my darling child.” 

“You refuse to give up that bracelet ?” demanded 
Sir Jules, scowling. 

“I refuse. ‘T'ry to take it from me—then I will 
show you how a French peasant woman can break 
the neck of an English baronet. Try.” 

“Aw! a wild bear! Irene, the fiend! Come, I 
shall have you instantly arrested for robbery!” 

“Then I will prefer the same charge against you, 
or your wife.” 

“Eh! What! You will? 
decidedly mad. You are— 

“You speak of charging me with robbery !” 
Lady Julia, with the ferocity of a tigress. 

“Ha! my lady, I see you are angry. Strike! I 
can strike back. Mad? Yes, for my child here. 
Come; I claim this bracelet. Make a noise. Call in 
your footman. Then we gotolaw. Then we shall 
hear something about ‘Clarence Vereton.” Then I 
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Bah! the woman is 
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cried 


| may trace out the parentage of my darling—she is 
worth five millions of euch as you.” 

“ Really, you are a very strange woman, Irene, the 
| fiend. Lady Julia, pray remember that you are Lady 
| de Cressy. Be calm—do not imagine she is David 
| Sandars, to be cuffed. My very excitable woman of 
| France—ha! ha! what a story to tell. Well, I have 
told you that I gave that bracelet to Lady Julia.” 

“I do not believe that.” 

** And that Robert Hayland gave it to me.” 

“ Nor do I believe that.” 

“But I did not tell you that the bracelet was given 
to him by Captain Basant.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Irene, starting and staring. 
“The person you speak of received it from Captain 
Basant? It is, then, in truth, the bracelet worn by 
Mrs. Hayland’s babe when the wretched nurse let the 
innocent fall overboard. You admit that?” 

“Certainly. So Robert Hayland told me Basant 
told him. ‘I'he nurse, in trying to save the babe as 
it suddenly sprang from her arms, drew the bracelet 
from the babe’s wrist. Basant afterwards gave it to 
Hayland.”’ 

“Very well. We will, therefore, retain the brace- 
let, as by your own admission it is ours, Sir Jules.” 

“ And I say——” began Lady Julia. 

But the baronet broke in upon her intended words 
almost fiercely. 

“Lady Julia! Silence! Remember that you are 
—ahem! unfortunately—Lady de Cressy. Silence!” 

“Tam not one to be silent because you command!” 
retorted Lady Julia, with infinite scorn. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the baronet, grinding his teeth 
and glaring at her. 

“* Ha,’ to you, and a fig for you, too,” returned 
Lady Julia. “The bracelet is mine. Iclaimit, I 
will have it. Woman, the bracelet is mine, the scarf 
is mine—for I am the ‘deranged Indy’ who left the 
babe in your cabin—or in France, somewhere, 
twenty-two years ago.” 

“Aw! and she has been a demned deranged body 
to this day,” said the baronet, spitefully. 

“ Then, lady,” exclaimed Irene, in moving accents, 
“ you are the mother of my darling—see, she revives 
—she opens her eyes to behold her mother.” 

“TI am not her mother,” replied Lady Julia, coldly. 
“The child with which I wandered, and which I know 
I deserted in France, was not mine. My child wasa 
boy. In my aberration of mind at that time—the 
time when 1 began to wander—I carried off the child 
of another. I made a terrible wistake.”’ 

“Ah, I remember how you used to stare wildly at 
the babe and cry, ‘I have madeaterrible mistake !’” 
said Irene. “I know now what you méant. No, 
you are not my darling’s mother. ‘You could never 
have been the mother of such an angel. Or if that 
were possible it is best that you should deny it. Take 
the bracelet, Lady Julia; 1 know it is not the one 
worn by my darling’s poor babe. It is not the one 
you left when you deserted my darling. Sir Jules 
has not told you the truth. I do not believe Captain 
Robert is dead.” 

“Oh, Mother Irene!” said Orania, sitting up. 
“You do not believe that my dear lrusband is 
dead ?” 

“No, my child, Patience; you and I will speak 
of that when we are alone,” replied Irene, calmly. 
“Sir Jules, I caunot divine your object in speaking 
as you have done. You have heard our mournful 
story, and you have wantonly bruised our hearts. 
Sir, you threatened to have me arrested for robvery 
just now. Now, English baronet, I accuse you of 
theft.” 

“Me! Of theft?” 

“Yes, of theft. Where is the miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Hayland? I saw you steal it when you last 
honoured us with your presence.” 

With which words Irene stared scornfully at the 
thieving baronet. 

“Trene, the fiend, is mad,” he sneered. “Aw! 
really! the idea that Sir Jules de Cressy can steal ! 
Lady Julia, we have unfortunately stumbled upon 
some very low creatures, I will depart. Will you 
go with me?” 

“T desire my bracelet.” 

“Take it, Lady Julia,” said Irene, tossing it upon 
the table. “Let these small great people go, my 
darling. The bracelet was never worn by your 
babe.” : 

“Do you wish to know the names of your parents, 
Mrs. Hayland ?” asked Lady Julia as she placed the 
bracelet in her bosom. “If you do, call at Cressy 
Hall when I send for you, and I will tell you all I 
know.” 

The baronet and Lady Julia left the studio. When 
near the gate he said: : 

“Stop. Let us exchange a word or two before we 
part. You have mended matters by that confession 
of yours, haven't you ?” 

“And you by your falsehoods, Sir Jules. 
through your plot. 


I see 
You shall not prove that Mrs. 








Hayland is your child. I shall see that our son— 
yours, Sir Jules—is protected in his rights.” 

“ Wait—one word more,” he said as two gentle- 
men on horseback cantered by, both lifting their 
hats as they passed, ‘“‘ You see that gentleman 
riding by with Jerome, do you?” 

“ Yes; it is Colonel Mark Renfrew.” 

“Very well. Now heed whatI say, Lady Julia. 
It will need all your cunning, and all mine, aud more, 
to baffle the plots of Mark Renfrew.” 

“I do not understand you, Sir Jules.” 

“Tf Jerome should die before I do, Mark Renfrew 
is next heir-at-law. Ha! you do understand now? 
And you did not know that?” 

“Never until now, and the fact explains much in 
his conduct that has puzzled me heretofore. He was 
extremely eager in obtaining the pardon of Kinmore. 
I thought he was zealous in my service because he 
loved me.” 

“Aw! well, he does, or did. But there was more 
than love for you in his zeal, my lady. He never 
suspected our marriage was legal. He expected 
Kinmore would have me transported for life, and 
in that case he, Renfrew, could claim the baronetey 
—aha! You have Kiumore in your control. You 
have not Mark Renfrew. There is oly one way by 
which he can be rid of me—I must be killed; but 
I am not afraid of him. He will not attempt to do 
that. But take care of your handsome Jeroime—ha! 
ha! look well to the young man.” 

“Do you think Mark Renfrew dares to plot. mur- 
der towards any one?” 

“What he bas done he will do again; he has 
plotted murder—and by the story of Irene I am sure 
he has burned ‘a man to death and drowned an in- 
fant. You are pale, my lady—aha! you are really 
‘agitated.” 

“Yes, for Jerome. Imust—I will know more, Sir 
Jules.” 

“You shall—but not now. I have enough to do to 
guard myself ; enjoy your triumph—yon are Jerome’s 
mother, you say. Very well. Guard your son. He 
is but a chicken just fledged, and a very wary, 
hungry hawk is Colonel Mark Renfrew. Look to 
your son, Lady Julia.” 

“He is, so help me, Heaven, your son also, Sir 
Jules,” said Lady Julia, solemnly. 

“Aw! really? Well, that is not of the least con- 
sequence to me. I see my groom coming towards 
us with my horse, Good-day. I am sorry you iuter- 
rupted my conversation.” 

“ And your intended plot, too, Sir Jules,” thought 
Lady Julia as they separated. 

She entered her carriage and was rolled away in 
state, the envy and wonder of all Little Ullsburgh. 

But the haughty and ambitious heart was ill at 
ease. ‘he vague.and sneering warning of Sir Jules 
lay upon it like a block 6fice. An indelinable dread 
of she knew not what pressed like lead upon her 
soul. A presentiment of evil, shadowy but grim and 
menacing, stretched like a pall over her hitherto 
elastic and defiant spirit. The resources of her prolific 
power of counterplot seemed suddenly dammed up. 

“Oh, that I had a true frieud!” she mased; “a 
friend upon whose aid and advice I might corfidently 
lean. But where may I find sucha friend? What 
heart is not cold and selfish—steeped in its plans for 
self—like my own? Jerome? He has not the mind 
nor the experience for this struggle. Sir Jules? I 
hate him, and he abhors me. Kinmore? He isa drunk- 
ard—he has returned to his old habits. Mis. Hay- 
land? She is a woman, and too gentle. She has 
her own griefs, too. Dr. Revil, the rector? Pshaw! 
a churchman—he would prate of morality. I detest 
clergymen. Bareflint? He will take sides with Sir 
Jules. I know they have conversed together already. 
No—Bareflint I must regard as an enemy. He isa 
born traitor. David Sanders? Why not? Let me 
think of him. I treated him badly, bat I can make 
his bruised heart young again—young in receiving 
the daughter of his adored Emily. Ha! I have 
great reward for him if he will be my friend. He is 
wise—he was blinded by his love forme or he had 
never acted so foolishly. I have restored to him all 
his property. Ican restore'to himmore. I can cast 
a daughter into his arms. Would that notanake him 
my friend? And he hatesthis Mark Renfrew. I will 
try. I must hasten to find him, or Sir Jules may re- 
veal the secret to lim before I can win his promise 
to be my friend. fle never broke a promise in all 
his life, poor man.” \ 

Lady Julia could afford to pity David Sanders 
now that she desired his aid. LBvusides, she hada 
bargain to make. 

At her command tle carriage halted before the 
rectory. Dr. Kevil was at the gate, aud with a cold 
bow returned her salutation. 


“Mr, Sanders received the package, did he not, 
sir ?” 

“He did, Lady Julia. I commend heartily the 
justice you have done him.” 
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“I wish'to see him. Is he within, doctor?” 
“ He has returned to Wayburgh, Lady Julia.” 
“ Could I overtake him ? 
“T think not. But you may meet him on his re- 
¢urn.” 
“Thank you. Good-day, doctor. Thomas, return 
to Cressy Hall.” ‘ 
The carriage had not gone far when Lady Julia 
drew the check-string. 
“Well, my lady?” 
“Drive to Wayburgh. Drive fast.” 
“Vayburgh! Vy, it’s ten miles if it’s von!” ex- 
claimed the coachman. ‘ The carriage is heavy, and 
we can hardly make the return afore night, my lady.” 
“Dare you question my orders 2” cried the haughty 
lady. “What care I if it is a thousand and ten 
miles? Drive to Wayburgh, and drive fast.” 
“'Ere’s a go has -hisa go!” muttered the aston- 
ished coachman as le lashed the horses. “ Sin’ the 
’ousekeeper ha’ become ‘my lady,’ bless me if I doan 
think it hi may beeome a lord!” 
“ What ‘freaks of chance!’ mused Lady Julia as 
she leaned back in her carriage. ‘+ Yesterduy—nay, 
a few minutes ago—I thought never to notice David 
Sanders again. And now! Behold me hurrying to 
find him, to implore him to be my friend.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


purple pinions 
Pidentle Capi, Ser hie ete ; 
‘Him enslave in thy dominions: 
Nature must give way to art. Swift. 

Burt it is necessary for us to return to our friend 
David Sanders. 

Having parted with Sir Jules, as was stated in a 
preceding ‘ehapter, the old may drove on in silence 
rapidly towards Wayburgh. ‘Though glad, indeed, 
that Julia was not his wife, and especially that 
Jerome was not’his son, his heart was heavy. ‘The 
wector had tdld ‘him of the conversation between 
Julia and Sir Jules, and David's thouglits clung to 
the part which spoke of his child—the abducted child 
of his dead Emity. 

Lost! ‘Terrible word! Was the child the mad 
woman had lost still living? ‘And, if alive, was she 
dragging out her parentless life in poverty, per- 
haps in crime, or in seme French eriminal haunt? 
Where tad the miserable Julia lost the babe of his 
adored Emily? Surely in France. How was he, 
an old aud feeble man, to find her? How.could he 
hope to find her, or auy trace of a babe that had been 
lost by a mad woman twenty-two years ago? How 
could he recognise a. trace, more than a blind man 
could recoguise a colour? If that child still lived, 
she was a fuli-growa woman. His eyes had never 
seen ber even in her infaney. That false letter from 
the broken-minded old clergymau ‘had deceived him 
cruelly. 

“I wish the child had been a boy,” mused David, 
“since its fate was tv be lost—for a. boy has a better 
chance than a girl te win in the world.” - 

All this was very dreary to thiuk of, bat his heart 
was in his brain then, and all was sadness; not 
so sad as to force teurs to his eyes, but an aching, 
benumbing sadness like the dull, sickening aching of 
‘bruised vones. No euse, no respite from pain—a 
sickening misery. 

There were Storme’s children to be cared for, too. 
ould he leave'them to begin a search for what had 
been lost so long? Could he leave them while the 
memory of that deep, stern voice was ringing in his 
ear: “ David Sanders, guard well my children.” 

Then there was the immenge wealth left in his 
charge by the fugitive smuggler. What was he to 
do with that? And there was the mysteyious meet- 
ing with the unknown—kuown only to David—in 
Hawthorn Grove, A heavy and important secret 
that meeting was to David Sanders, as our story is 
to reveal. 

So; with heart and brain wofully burdened, he 
drove on rapidly, and it was just at noon when he 
arrived before the “ Pipe and Pitcher,” 


As he stepped from the gig his hand was grasped |- 


by that uf young Childeric, the smuggler’s son. 

“You have come, Mr. Sanders!” exclaimed the 
joyful boy as David stooped to kiss his forehead. 
“T have been feeling very sad, for you went away sv 
suddenly—they could not tell why.” 

“ Yes, so I did; and I have been detained, too. 
But where is your little sister?” 

“In the house, looking at a picture-book,” said 
Childeric; then, in a whisper: “ They ‘have not 
caught papa, have they ?” , 

“Oh, no. Hoe is sufe, I think. But why are you 
staring at me in this wild way ?” 

This question was addressed to the hostler wlio 
had taken the unexpected cold bath the preceding 
night, aud who had come out to see the gig and 

orse. 


me vare you quitted the gig last night, and vy I vos 
sarved that ’ere trick? Vere did you git out?” 

“That is my business, and not yours. Attend to 
the horse. Don’t take him out, for I am going back 
very soon,” said David, quickly, as he advanced to- 
wards the inn, 

‘*He’s proud, he be! He's a vidderer agin! He 
feels his whoats,” growled Spikes. 

David heard the remark, and wondered how the 
news of Cressy Hall had travelled so fast. But gos- 
sip has many talebearers, and a comrade of one of 
the servants of the Hall had already borne to Way- 
burgh the news that Mrs. David Sauders had mewver 
been his lawful wife, but was Lady Julie @e Ovessy. 

The last in Wayburgh to hear i thad mot deen 
Dame Boxy ; a8 David entered the ime, he-was met 
by the worthy landlady, dressed with gorgeous- 
ness, and smirking to the very roots of her hair. She 
was trying to look twenty years younger than it was 
by any means possible for her to look, and her broad 
face was one enormous smile. 


bin han to the auneeety See David 
Sanders—espeshally to me, a v mye 
~ > vane py ame 3 into 4 
the v ne inte my own F 
parlour, Bguire Sanders pos 

is she? #chemer! ‘Vell, much better than she 
is may she be! But, «after all her meanness to you, 


uire, one ds as eure as heggs hoist ’am— | 
she'd Torrey on heiws in presence. Laily | 
Julia, indeed! ‘a seat, Sanders. And 


so you be a vidderer ouceimore! Amd they do say 
that she has given back all the property to you, 
uire ?” 

“It is true, dame,” said David as she paused to 
take breath. 

‘And Sanders Place? nd all them waluable 
fields ? and the three nice in Little Ulisbo’? © 
and the two houses in Va: ? and——” 

“ Everything that was miue, Dame Boxy.” 

* And you be agin a free man—a vidderer! Davie, | 
you'll feel lonesome, I fear. David Sanders, I con- 
glomerate you!” said the dame, meaning “ congratu- 
late,” and beaming fondly upon him, “ I earnestly con- 
glomerate you, not because you is a vidderer, vich 
is @ wery unnatural and unrighteous state for to be 
in, andin vich state no man of your sperrit vill be in 
long—for you is vigorous, Davie—but because you be 
rid of that ’ere catervaulin’ siphon.” She meant 
syren, no dewet, “Jribia wos-en 
Davie. An Mneongenitts sperrit in married life is 
worser to be put up vith than a leaky tea-kettle, 
for it puts eut the fire.cf Jove and makes.a muck.on 
the hearth. I knows all about it,” she said, looking 
up at the ceiling ; “ and you know’d it to your heart’s 
sorrow, Boxy. Ve vos uncongenius sperrits, Boxy ; 
an’ ‘Cat and Dog’ should ha’ bin the name of the 
‘Pipe and Pitcher.’ But it vos because of your fond- 
ness for burnt brandy, and not lettin’ me have my 
own vay, Boxy.” 

“But where is the little girl, Dame Boxy ?” asked 
David. 

“She’s a angel, Davie, if ever there was one on 
this subluminary spear. She’s in my bedroom, a- 
lookin’ at a picter-book, an’ her innocent vays puts 
me wery much in mind of myself ven I vos of her 
tender age—vich vos not s0 many years ago as you 
might suppose, Davie. But ‘ere she comes—as sweet 
and fresh as I used to be before I got visdom and 
my present fortoon, Davie.” 

“Is papa come ?”’ exclaimed the little girl as she 
bounded into the room. And after a glance around, 
she added, mournfully: “ Ah! they told me papa had 
come,” 

‘‘Grandpapa has,” said Childeric as he placed his 
hand contidingly on the old man’s knee. “ This is 
grandpapa.” 

“I do not know him,” replied Orie. “I want papa.” 
“I 'spect she has been terribly sp'iled,” remarked 
Dame Boxy. “ Ven I asked her, in a joke, howshe’d 
like to have me for a mammia, she said I vos too 
fat. Vot anidea! Boxy never said I vos too fat— 
never!” 

We do not know the private opinion of Boxy but, 
if the dame spoke truly, he had the taste of a Turk. 
Dame Boxy was a very light body of not less than 
three hundred pounds! 

“ Your papa,” said David to Orie “las gone ona 
very long journey, but he has promised to come 
back, and till he does come you and little Chil’ric 
are to live with me.” 

The child gazed steadily into the old man’s be- 
nevolent face and said: 








“Vill ye relieve my mind, Muster Davie, an’ tell 


“I like you. I will call yon grandpapa.” 


“ Bless my heart!” she exclaimed as she extended 


“She trusts in you, Squire Davie, just as I do—spon- 
tanabtiously.” 

** Will you please see that the children’s clothing, 
or whatever they have, is mado ready, dame? I wish 
to return immediately to Little Ullsburgh.” 

“Mercy! and vith-hout your dinner, Davie? Do 
take a bite and a glass. No? You be awful hasty 
to leave. You mean to live in Little Ulisbur’ ?” 

“ Yes, dame.” 

“ At Sanders Place ?” 

“Yes. There I intend to rear Mr. Clyde’s children 


| until he returns or sends for them.” 


“Run out, my dainties, and tell some of ’em to 
ely bundle for you,” said the dame; and when 
@hildren had left she whispered: “ Do you think 

he will ever come back, Davie?” 

“I do not know, dame. I hope he may be able to 
do so.” 

“Bodo I, Davie. I can’t a-bear to call him Cap- 
tain Storme—he’s Mr. Clyde in my mind ; and then 
such wiskers! Boxy had no viskers—he’d had ‘em 

if he had, But, Davie, in preparin’ that ’ere 
ittle girl for bed last night I made.a diskivery.” 

“ Made a discovery?” 

“ Leastways it vos somethin’ misterons, to my 
mind. You noted she 'vearsa goold chain around 
her meek ?” 





‘JT wemember—she does.” 
“Bat youwan't see vot is tied to the olnin, for it 
is hid in Davie. Vell, I foand it was a 


—2 little flat silver bes vend, ven I tried to look into 
iit, she soreamed, am@ toldme I vould be vorse nor a 
‘thief to look into#. SoZ Petit alone.” 

“You did what I would hete done, dame.” 

“Bat when she wes ashegp, Tiouldn’t restrain my 
coorosity, Davie.” 


“ah!” 

“ And so I tod ‘into ‘the little box.” 

“You had no: ito do that.” 

“Neither had y Tight to eat that apple in 


Eden, Davie Sandem. But she did—'cause she was 
a woman. Sof naturally into that little box 
or locket, and I Wn it a child's bracelet.” 

“A child’s bracelet !” 

“Wery walmable, of goold, with green and red 
jewels, and @iamints, and pearls, Davie. ‘Them 
green ones is emmerholds, and them red ones is 

” 


“ You mean ¢meralds and rubies.” 

“Yes. Emeries and rue-berries you cal] ’em. And 

on looking very keen I diskivered two letters 

described in the goold bracelet. They was‘ C. V,’” 
om Vir 

“Yes—‘C. V.’ Now vot does ‘C. V.” mean? 
That’s what is so misterous, Davie. I asked the 

‘this morn for vy and for vot ¢he wore it, an’, 
gays she, ‘Because papa told me.’ That's all she’d 
say; and them letters, ‘OC. V.’ weighs on my mind 
dreadful. Yen the cook this mornin’ asked me vot 
I’d ha’ for breakfus’ I made reply—‘C. V.’ An’ ven 
Putnutter asked me vot I’d take in my punch I said 
—‘C. V.’ And that so flustrated him that he’s a 
vanderin’ over the ’ouse a tryin’, he says, ‘to see 
wee.’ Vot does them letters stand for? I shall die of 
‘C. V.,’ if I don’t find out. David Sanders, it is an 
orful thing fora lon vidder like me to have sich a 
misterous thing a-prowling about her head inside.” 

“It is none of your business.” 

“David, I be a woman! But there vos a some- 
thing besides in the locket, tied up with red and vite 
cord in morocco. A ring, I thiuk, a big seal ring, 
mayhap. The child was about to vake up, and I had 
to hurry away.” 

“ Well, let it alone, dame, or you may burn your 
fingers. Here are the children again. I must go.” 
“ You'll be crowded in the gig, squire.” 

“ No, Lam not/large, and the children are small; the 
rector is a large man, and the gig was made for him. 
Many thanks to you, Dame Boxy, for your kind- 
ness.” 

“Don’t speak of that, Davie, for it’s spontanab- 
tious for me to be kind to you, and you a vidderer. 
Davie, ven you feels lonesome-liks, aud in vant of 
hentertainin’ female soviety, you know you hw’ one 
acquaintance in Vaybur’ as feels fur you, Davie.” 
(To be continwed.) 





A HANDSOME Jewish synagogue has been recently 
opened in Upper Berkeley Strect, Portman Square, 
London. The building cost 50,0002. 

AID TO THE Sick AND WouNDzp.—The number 
of persons at: present engaged in the service of thg 
National Society for the aid of the sick and woundéu 
in the war, is 110; of these 62 are. surgeons, and 16 
ladies, who are acting as nurses. ‘Tic payments in 
cash at home amounted to 20,0001., and the foreign 
credits being acted upon amount to 30,000/. Up. 
wards of 1,000 bales and cases of materials of various 
kinds, or an average of three tons daily, have been 
already despatched to the hospitals in France and 





“Confiding little auzel!” exclaimed the dame. 


Germany. 
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PRINCE ALBERT OF PRUSSTA.] 


PRUSSIA AND HER PRINCES. 


Noruine is more remarkable in the political his- 
tory of Prussia than the contrast between the 
undoubtedly liberal opinions of the majority of the 
nation and the readiness with which they bow them- 
selves before the most completely despotic govern- 
ment that ever existed on tle faceof theearth. It 
is perfectly true that the power of the Prussian 
Government has always becn used for the purpose 
of furthering the national interest, but itis equally 
true that in the pursuit of that interest the most 
tyrannical measures of interference with personal 
liberty are taken by the rulers and submitted to by 
the pcople. 

The police system of Prussia followsevery inhabi- 
tant of the country from his cradle to his grave, 
and insists upon pursuing him in the performance 
of the most private actions of his life. This meddle- 
some and tyrannical intervention is exercised ina 
harsh and dictatorial manner that makes it doubly 
galling. Buta Prussian is also subject to enforced 
military service to an extent which, while it pro- 
duces, as we have recently seen, very great occasional 
results, seriously interferes with his prosperity and 
exhausts his resources. He his required to serve 
for three of the best years of his life as a recruit, 
and then to hold himself in readiness for military 
service for thirty-three more years; if he should 
attempt to evade any part of this dreadful burden 
by taking advantage of foreign residence, he for- 
feits his civil rights and becomes infamous in the 
eyo of the law. 

Now that the Pope has lost his temporal sove- 
reignty the Prussian King is the only monarch in 
BKurope who affects to rule by divine right, and 
considers that constitutional resistance through the 
voice of Parliament iscriminal. Yet thisis the faith 
of the Prussian King, and this was the faith of his 
predecessors, and both the present King and his 
royal ancestors have done some viry odd things by 





way of somanairns their divine right to doas they 
pleased with their subjects. In their maintenance of 
despotic sway they have been largely helped by 
their constant pe Gasmd to the military career, 
which has given them the power to do as they 
pleased, and has hidden under the garb of soldierly 
abruptness many of their most arvitrary actions. 
Frederick the Great himself carried despotism to 
the verge of cruelty, and only the eccentricity of 
some of his actions saved them from universal repro- 
bation. He kidnapped men for his army who were 
exempt from service, and he would frequently him- 
self superintend the seizure of any man whose 
height attracted his attention for the famous regi- 
ment of tall Grenadiers, He carried this madness 
so far as to force them to marry unwilling women 
whom he chose on account of their size, thinking he 
could thus breed a race of giants. It is strange 
that when the entire Prussian system, both political 
and military, fell with a dreadful crash into unex- 
ampled ruin before the victorious assault of Napo- 
leoa the First, in 1806, the people should have 
allowed a yoke so irksome to be imposed upon them 
again. It can probably be accounted for by their de- 
termination to let athine hinder their preparatious 
for revenge. 

No nation has ever been more completely humbled 
and broken than Prussia was after the battle of 
Jena, when the victorious French armies entered 
Berlin, and Napoleon from the palace of Frederick 
the Great dictated a treaty which made him vir- 
tually master of the country; but the stern deter- 
mination with which the nation reorganised itself 
while still in the grasp of the conqueror is shown 
by the numerons forees they were able to array 
ayainst him less than seven years afterwards, when 
his dreadful losses in Russia left him at the mere 
of a coalition of his foes. Perhaps the final rama | 
over Napoleon elated Prussia so much that she re- 
solved to retain the system which had enabled her 
to participate in it, perhaps in her anxiety to 
strengthen the hands of her rulers she had given 


tuem power which 1t was not possible to take away, — 
but, whatever the cause may have been, the result 
was that the King whose incompetence as a General 
had brought the invading armies into his capital 
found himself in 1813 at the head of a united nation 
who had entrusted him with a larger measure of 
arbitrary power than any sovereign of recent times 
has possessed. mi 

His son, the present King of Prussia, William the 
First, has not suffered the power to drop from his 
hands. Daring thereignof his latebrother heincurred 
much well-deserved unpopularity for his absolutist 
tendencies, and in 1848 was forced to fly secretly 
from Berlin and take refuge in England, while the 
King, Frederick William the Fourth, was compelled 
to beg for his life on his knees, in presence of the 
populace, from the General Microslawski whom ke 
and his brother had unjustly imprisoned and con- 
demned to death. After the revolutionary fever of 
the German populations had calmed down Prinee 
William returned to prop up his brother’s throne 
and extinguish any remaining sparks of the insur- 
roctionary conflagration. This—after a hard fight 
with the people, in which he used grape-shot pretty 
frecly upon-the unarmed population of Berlin—he 
succeeded in doing, and from that time he has ma- 
naged to keep down opposition, although he has 
sometimes been in great danger from it. In 1862, 
the year following his accession, he actually went so 
far as to levy taxes which his Parliament had re- 
fused to sanction; and as the power over the purse 
was the one solitary result of the bloodshed in 1848 
a revolution a imminent. Nor did matters 
improve with time, for, after dismissing the Parlia- 
ment with great scorn and indignation, he pro- 
claimed that the taxes he considered necessary for 
the support of the Government would be collected 
under the superintendence of the military. But, 
just as the patient German people were cogitating 
the proptr measures of resistance to this despotic 
proceeding, the war with Denmark was resolved 
upon, and that great pi me of military con- 
quest which has resulted in the spoliation of Den- 
mark, the humiliation of Austria, and the ruin of 
France, was unfolded by the unscrupulous Bis- 
marck. Blinded by the prospect of greater plunder 
than even Frederick the Great had ever achieved for 
them, they gave up at once the last remnant of self- 
government and acquiesced gladly and heartily in 
the military dictatorship of the King. 

Hig later years have been so gilded by military 
success that his past unpopularity is Seger and 
the inevitable reckoning with the people will pro- 
bably not come in his time. Still it is not difficult 
to see that the Prussian royal family, which has 
during this present century undergone so aor 
vicissitudes of fortune, has yet to endure the shock 
of a great popular uprising which shall restore to 
the country the liberty it has parted with for a 
time. May that change when it comes be as blood- 
less and as free from wrong as the great constitu- 
tional developments which have during the last few 
years worked a revolution in England. 

When that time comes one of the very first 
changes will oor be the transfer of the mili- 
tary power of the nation from the exclusive con- 
trol the Crown now exercises over it; but this will 
be rendered more diflficult by the fact that the 
King, his two brothers, his son, and his nephew 
hold the whole of the leading commands in the 
army themselves, while the officers are almost ex- 
clusively of aristocratic birth. Of the King’s two 
brothers, the elder, Prince Frederick Charles Alex- 
ander, usually called Prince Charles of Prussia, 
has, among many other military offices, the entire 
control of the Prussian artillery; and when the 
force and value of their ordnance are taken into 
consideration, and the immense sums that they have 
spent in needle-guns and rifled canon are counted, 
it will be seen that his position is one of great, in- 
deed of vital importance. The zeseess brother, 
Prince Frederick Henry Albert, usually known as. 
Prince Albert of Prussia, holds five military com- 
mands, and is now serving with that corps of the 
Prussian army in France which has been detached 
to occupy Orleans. 

Prince Albert, who is the youngest son of the late 
King, Frederick William the Third, was born on the 
4th of October, 1809, at the time when his country 
was prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. -He was of 
course too young to take part, as his brother did, 
in the campaigns of 1813-1315, and by reason of the 
long peace that followed he has not had many op- 
portunities of obtaining distinction. 

He married the Pr.ncess Marianne, daughter of 
the King of the Netherlands, who was born on the 
9th of May, 1809. The marriage took place on the 
14th of September, 1830, and was followed by the 
birth of two children, a son, the Prince Frederick 
William Nicolas Albert, born in 1837, and a daugh- 
ter, born in 1842. In 1840 the Prince was divorced 
from his wife, and he has since formed one of those 
connections—fortunately peculiar to Germany— 
known as Morganatic marriages, with the Countess 
Rosalie de Hohenau. 
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THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ilt, ith glistening eyes 
™o y pois Serdtaate heather earth, 
Are eager to behold the prize, 
Unconscious ‘tis of nothing worth. 
Fleetwood. 

By the time the two barons arrived near the ban- 
ner of the ambitious chief of the Black Riders not 
more than fifty remained of the strong force that a 
few moments before surrounded it. 

But at a glance the barons saw that they were all 
well-mounted aud well-armed men, evidently favourite 
followers of Sir Fritz, with an air and discipline in 
their bearing that declared every man had served at 
some time as an officer in the regular armies of Ger- 
many or other countries. 

Veteran and grizzly fellows most of them were, 
with here and there a youthful but reckless visage— 
men who had scea service in this or that army, and 
under this or that banner, offshoots of the great in- 
testine German and European wars which in those 
days were carried on by the laws of feudal and mer- 
ceuary service—men who were fierce and brave sol- 
diers in regular warfare, but who became temporarily 
robbers, bandits and Black Riders in the time of so- 
called peace—feliows of lawless inclination, whom 
the wily and ambitious Fritz Alden was moulding into 
a strength to be used for his own far-reaching 
desires, 

Baron Hermann saw all this at a glance as he rode 
up to their soldierly front; and here and there his 
keen eye recognised some former comrade of his 
youthful banditti life, though not one gave any sign 
that he was recognised by them. 

Yet there was not a man present who did not sus- 
pect that he was in some way.secretly their unknown 
ally and chief, the head and originator of that system 
of spies, agents, informers, and couriers which so 
often threw booty and unsuspecting travellers into 
the hands of the Black Riders. 

Baron Hermann had understood, having heard it 
distinctly repeated more than once, one of the ra- 
pidly spoken commands given by Sir Fritz as he 
dispersed his forces to seek for the diamond mer- 
chant, and as he halted his horse near that of the 
chiet he said : 

“Did I understand your order aright, Sir Fritz ? 
= — not command that the man must be taken 
alive ?’ 








(THE RANSOM PACKKT.] 
“Yes, alive, and with as little injury to him as 
ssible, V.ast night the order passed through the 

‘orest to take him, dead or alive.’ 

“ And why have you seen fit to change the order ?” 

“ Because the order was not given by me last 
night,” replied Sir Fritz, coldly. “The fellow 
Schwartz, in his eagerness to revenge a blow and 
the former escape of Van De Veer from his attack, 
took it upon himself to frame the alarm in the shape 
it was passed from point to pointall last night. I did 
not hear of it until early this morning, or perhaps 
my three poor fellows over there would now be alive. 
They would have heard a different order from me.” 

“But why do you wish him to be taken alive? It 
is an old and wholesome law of the association that 
he who once escapes from an attempted capture, or 
he that has taken the life of one of its members in 
resistance to its purposes, shall be slain thereafter as 
speedily as possible.” 

‘Our customs, and perhaps our laws, within the 
forest may have changed somewhat, Baron Her 
mann, since you commanded here as forest chief,” 
replied Sir Fritz, cold!y. “ But we are to speak of 
these things hereafter, I shall enter upon a search 
for the diamond merchant myself, with a s:ore of 
others; while you and your party, under escort of 
the remainder, may await the result at our head- 
quarters, the Rock.” 

He then selected twenty of his force, and com- 
mending the barous and their party to the care of 
the others, rode away, and with his twenty men at 
his heels disappeared inio tho forest. 

Either from chance or from some other cause, Sir 
Fritz selected the path which had been taken by the 
diamond merchant. 

On the second evening after these events Ulgitha, 
seated on the stone steps at the front of the “Iron 
Hand” inn, gazing about, wonderiug why her hus- 
band was so long absent, and in no little anxiety lest 
he might have found his death in the forest, suddenly 
saw the red and shaggy head of that person emerge 
from the deep ravine which terminated near the house. 

The fellow came towards Ulgitha with a limping, 
weary step; and as she ran to meet him, a glance at 
his surly, lowering visage told her that he had 
gained nothing since she last saw him. 

* Well, what luck?” she asked as they met. 

“The luck I always have,” growled Schwartz, 
with a volley of oaths at the forest, the Riders, -the 
diamond merchant and the world in general. “[ 
might better have stayed at home. Like as not the 
woman is dead or got away.” 

“ Neither one nor the other,” replied Ulgitha. “I'd 








like to see ner getaway. But she is still too ill to tra- 
vel,” she added, with one of her villanous chuckles. 

“* Well, that’s some comfort,” said Schwartz. “ As 
for the merchant, it is said he has escaped. Then it 
is said, too, that he is dead. Of one thing I am very 
sure—he has not been seen by me since he rode away 
from here. He killed three of our fellows the morn- 
ing after he left this. If he was caught I have 
been cheated out of the reward that was to follow 
his capture, and if he had jewels with him, devil 
take the one that I have received. It’s my belief Sir 
Fritz overtook him and made an end of him, and 
that he and those just then with him have shared out 
the spoil among themselves. He is a sliarp fellow, 
that Fritz Alden, and there’s some quarrel between 
him and Baron Hermann.” 

“But why do you suspect that he overtook and 
killed Sir Edred ?” 

“Oh, Sir Fritz overtook him, there’s no doubt 
of that, for Sir Edred made a stout fight of it, and 
besides the three he left dead in the Riders’ Court on 
the morning after he left here, he killed five and 
wounded as many more of Sir Fritz’s party when he 
was overtaken, Sir Fritz himself was knocked half- 
dead, too—it is a pity he wasn’t killed. But he and 
the others say Sir Edred cut his way through them 
and escaped.” 

“ But you don’t believe he escaped ?” 

‘No. It’s my belief that he was killed after he 
had made what fight he could, and those who killed 
him found him loaded with diamonds—it stands to 
reason that he must have had mighty spoil on him. 
I believe those who survived the fight made up the 
story that he had escaped, so as to secure all the 
spoil for themselves—it stands to reason, don’t it ?” 

“But the body?” . 

“Bah! they could hide the body, couldn't they ? 
Iam nofool. The fact is, Sir Fritz andthe others 
made an end of Sir Edred; they have concealed the 
fact, and divided the spoil among themselves. Honour 
among thieves be confounded. I only wish I hud 
been there to share! Oh, if I had had just one 
clutch at them diamonds!” 

‘The consciousness that he had not had a clutch at 
those imagined gems made the fellow dance with rage. 

“ You might not have had a chance, had you been 
there,” said Ulgitha. ‘ You might have lost your 
head, ; so take it easy.” 

“Humph!. there’s something in that, though I 
don’t think I'd have gone too near him. Just set it 
down that no one will ever hear of Sir Edred again. 
I say he is dead, and his body hid somewhere in the 
forest—mind that.” 
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“So much the better, since now he will not be 
hunting after his wife as 

“And the mule—how is the mule?” interrupted 
Schwartz, eagerly, and about to hurry off to the 
stable. 

“Well enough—doing finely—he’s lively and 
strong. I've fed him and cared for him—that is, I 
have iet the boy do it, and been free din giving out 
provender.” 

“That’s right—you are & valuable woman, Ul- 
githa. That mule has weighed heavily on my mind 
ever sincal started on that wild-gooseehase after the 
diamond merchant. I’ve had the nightmare in the 
shape of that mule everytime I slept. So he is 
well,eh? Thatis clever! Sothe mule is well? I 
don’t think I'll sell him. Did you notice the horse 
Sir Edred had the other day?” 

“ No, for I was in a flutter at seeing him right 
at the door so sudden, knowing as I did his wife was 
in the house. Notice his horse indeed !” 

“IT did. That horse was the same I won at dice— 
d’ye remember ?—from old Hansfeit, three months 
ago.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, the same. You know, I sold the horse,seon 
after I won him, to an fwmkeeper on the read ‘to 
Zweibrudden. Sir Edred bemght him, no doubt, of 
that innkeeper or some ome @lse, and that’s why be 
found his way :back here ‘Wikem Sir Edred lost tis 
way. That’s the reason, too, that he made his path 
so straight from here to the Ri@ers’ Court. Hallo! 
don't you hear #he sound of a honse’s hoofs ?” 

“I do,” said Ulgitha as both be and she turned 
their ugly faces towards a path that led from the 
forest. “ Who can be coming? What if it should 
be the diamond merchant! may have escaped, 
as they said.” 

“That would be @evil’s luck, in@éeed. Here— 
quick—let's hié® @ the ravine!” replied Schwartz, 
grasping his wife’s arm. “If it is Sir Edred, he 
has discovered thet his wife is in the house. He'd 
have our lives for it. Haste !”’ 

Valo with terrer, the two guilty wretches planged 
into the raviwe, and, croaching side by side at its 
brink, peered through the bushes eagerly. 

The sound of fast-trotting hoofs grew plainer and 
clearer as they listened and peered. 

“Ata trot, Ulgiiua,” whispered Schwartz, pant- 
ing. 

“ Yes, a fast trot!” 

“ But one Lorse—and there is the horse, with no 
sider!” cried Schwartz as a riderless steed, but 
saddled, came rapidly and suddenly into view from a 
mass of foliaze at the end of a marrow path not a 
hundred yards from the inn, 

“ True, no rider!” said Ulgitha, staring. 

‘“‘May I die this instant, if it isn’t the horse I won 
from old Hansfelt! the horse ridden by Sir Edred !” 
exclaimed Schwartz, hurrying from the ravine, with 
bis wife at his heels. 

So, in truth, it was, and, the horse halted before 
the inn, neighed, and then walked off slowly to the 
rear towards the stable-yard. 

Schwartz and his wife lost no time in hurrying to 
examine tho animal, the face of the innkeeper giew- 
dng with d light. 

* Ha! he’s come back to me again !” hesaid. “ He’s 
mine agaiu! I’m in good luck! An excellent saddle, 
too! Pity the bridle is gone! My life! a fine saddle, 

Ulgitha —eh?” 

But Ulgitha stared gloomily at the horse, and said : 

‘* Where is the rider ?” 

“Tho rider! Why, the last rider was the diamond 
merchant,” replied Schwartz, with a roar of delight, 
as from a pocket under one of the flaps of the saddle 

le drew a large leather pocket-book, carefully tied 
round with stout twine. “Aha!” said Schwartz, 
flourishing this prize before his wife’s face. “ Do 
you suppose this fat geutloman in leather jacket 





would be ioft here for me to find, had the saddle 
becn in the clutches of any of the Riders since the 
diamoud merchant was knocked outiof it? Our fel- 
lows nover lot a saddle like this pass without search- 
ing sharply. Ila, ha! it’s mine—mine now, Ulgitha! 


I focl the g ims, the diamouds, the rubies, the jewels 
vf groat price through tho book-cover! Here—let 
us feast our eyes on tho sparklers; come this way— 
this way—b hind the stable !” 

With a wild cagerness that made his tall, gaunt 
framo quiver as ii stricken with ague, Schwartz 
clutched the sleeve of Ulgitha’s gown, and with her 
hurried to a spot behind the stables, leaving the horse 
to take care of himself, 

This the sagacivus animal was quite able to do, 
for he was well acquainted with the dilapidated 
stables of the “Iron liand” inn, and, being left to 
himself, at once found his way to a lurge double 
stall well provided with oats and hay, placed there 
by little Ernest for the use of the mule. 

That mule, so much prized by the thieving inn- 


happy—if any mule ever was happy—honoured the 
horse with a grave stare and a snort as he appeared, 
and looked on with a kind of solemn reflectiveness, 
while the superior animal devoted his attention 
greedily to the provender. 

Could the mule have spoken, he might have be- 
gun a conversation with 
and with the air of a donkey: 

“Tam the mule of Lady Van De Veer. 


you, sir?” . 
To which, had power of speech been his, the horse 


now belong to a 
Which remark would certainly have cast conster- 
nation into the soul of thewon of Sir Edred, he being 
near, peering through @ crevice of the-stable wall at 
Badolph and Uigithe-as they put their vile heads to- 
ona over the pocket-book of Sir Edred Van De 

‘eer. 
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“it ts woaree em h 
and filled hhis trong’h 
I will go, simee ‘tell me.” 

So out slippedthe boy to the old stables lightly, 
not wishing to be seen by Ulgitha, whom he hated 
and feared too. 

Ulgitha, seated as has been related, on the step 
before the inn, neither saw nor heard him as he stole 
out by the rear. The boy patted and caressed the 
mule as he was wont to do, for he regarded him as 
one who was to carry him and his mother from that 
detested and lonely inn, which his instinct told him 
was a den of villany. Ouly bread and dried meats 
had he eaten of all the rude yet savoury messes 
which Ulgitha had prepared, or Lis young frame, like 
that of Lady Van De Veer, would have been stretched 
out, limp and weak, on a sick bed. 

With all his courage and frankness of character, 
the little boy was prudent and suspicious far boyend 
his years, partly from nature, but more from the pre- 
cepts, practice, and tuition of his father, with whom 
he had often journeyed in perilous places. 

He was about to retura to the inn when Schwartz 
aud Ulgitha hurried into the stable yard, where 
the riderless horse had halted, on hearing their 
voices. 

The boy, unseen by them in their eagerness, saw 
Schwartz take somcthing from the pocket of the 
saddle, but be could not plainly distinguish what the 
fellow said. He saw Rudolph clutch the sleeve of 
Ulgitha, and drag rather than lead her away. He 
listeued, and soon heard the voice of the innkeeper 
in the rear of the stable wall. 

The wall was of unmortared stone, and as the 
evil pair selected a spot not far from it to examine 
their prize, the keen-eyed and sharp-eared lad could 
see their faces and hear nearly all they said as he 
peeped through a crevice in the wall. 

* Now—here—this place will do,” said Schwartz, 
as he halted. “ Here—where is my knife? I can- 
not untie this string. I must cut it. My knife? 
Curse it! where is it?” he said, as his trembling 
hand, fumbling at his belt, found only an empty 
sheath. 

“You drew it as we ran into the ravine,” re- 
marked Ulgitha, whose eageruess was now as great 
as his. 

“So I did—so I did; and I must have let it fall in 
my hurry, on seeing the horse with no rider. 
thought I slipped it into my sheath. Have you no 
knife? Youalwayscarry one. Quick! give it tome.” 

“ Pest! I have it not with me just now. Give me 
the pocket-book. I am good at uutying knots.” 

“Bah! soam I—with my teeth,” snarled Schwartz, 
who was biting and gnawing away furiously at the 
tough knots of the stout twine with which the book 
was closely wrapped. 

He growled and snarled at the task like a hungry 
beast with a bone full of marrow hard to get out. 
With his savage face blazing, and his fierce, dilated 


grave aud oats. 





keeper, ro longer hungry and wearv. but full and 


aves fixed on vacancy, but apparently on the very 
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J ilengthwise with a stout yellow 


crevice through which the boy was peeping, he 
growled and snarled, and snapped and gnawed. 

“The boy!” he suddenly exclaimed. 

“Oh, Heaven, he has seen ine!” thought Ernest, 
cold and shivering ; for the savage eyes of the red- 
bearded, red-browed ruffian seemed fixed upon him. 

“Where is ho?” snarled the man, with the growl 
of a beast, and still gnawing at the knots. 

“Ah, he cannot see me!” thought Ernest, reas- 
sured, “or he would not ask that.” 

“TI say, where is that boy?” again demanded 
Schwartz. 

“With his mother, of course. He seldom leaves 
her bedside. I saw him there few minutes before 
you came up.” 

“ You are suro of that? THe has the wit of a man. 
Being the son of Sir Bé@red, he must be sharp and 
| “Sane Schwartz, still groaning. 

- no fear. He is with his mother,” replied 
Ulgitha, who bad begun to @anee with impatience 
‘and ecagetmess to sce the contents book. 
“ You are very long in biting off a knot.” 

“@handers! Do you know a wire of copper is 
woven in*with the strands of the cord?” roared the 

innkeeper, whose teeth began to ache. 

“ A-wire of copper ?” 

“ans @o you not = itis 
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tried it- There wasesoculfie for an instant, 
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‘Tt was @ long, wide, and tiidk t-book, of 
crims@a leather, wrapped across and 
f flax and 


‘oy had seen it a thousand times in his 
Cetber'’s hands. He recognised it instantly, and his 
eart leaped to Lis throatas his glance fell upon it. 

“ Father's ransom -packetT” he thought. 

od here we must in why it was known to 
the boy by that mame. One of the greatest perils 
always to be feared by the diamond merchant, in the 
frequent journeys he made, was highway robbery, 
aimed not at his life, but at his wealth of gems. 
Therefore, he always travelled with such a pocket- 
book, weil filled with spurious or false jewels, mere 
counterfeits or imitations of precious stones, co ad- 
mirably made that the eyes and skill of experienced 
lapidaries alone could detect the cheat.* More than 
once had the merchant, on being waylaid in differont 
parts of Europe, delivered to those who demandod 
his life or his jewels, such spurious gems, with such 
appareutly jealous fastenings aroundthem. At such 
times his would-be plunderers had permitted him to 
rideaway unharmed, as they imagined they had de- 
spoiled him of his wealth. 

Ernest knew this very well, and often had he heard 
his father relate how he had spurred on to safety, 
leaving his greedy and ignorant plunderers sharing 
out among themselvesthe worthless contents of his 
“ransom pocket-book,” while he rode away with his 
genuine gems concealed elsewhere about him. 

The stoutness of the cord, with its thread of 
copper wire, its tough, intricate knots, aud the 
feigned bitter reluctance with which the shrewd 
diamond merchant ever gave it up, made the decep- 
tion always successful. There were, of course, but 
two chances of the failure of ‘the ruse: one, that 
among the robbers there might be an experienced 
lapidary ; the other, that some of them might have 
been deceived by the same trick at some former 
time. Sir Edred was-too bold a man to shrink from 
either of these chances. ‘Thus he always carried 
with him ‘this cleverly contrived deceit, which he 
called his ‘ransom packet.” 

It was not long upon the ground where it had 
fallen from the greedy, struggling hands of Schwartz 
and his wife, for with a howl of rage the innkeeper 
hurled Ulgitha aside to the ground, and snatched it 
up. But it was there long enough for the boy to re- 
cognise it, and for these thouglts to flash through 
his mind : 

“ My father’s ransom packet! He has left Zwei- 
brudden! He has met robbers! This man is a 
robber! There must have been more—father would 
never surrender even his ransom packet to one man! 
He has met robbers and given up the packet, as he 
has often done, and got away from them!” 

The boy had no time to think more before the 
grimy, hairy hands of Rudolph Schwartz snatched 
up the packet, and he renowed his efforts to break the 
fastenings. 

‘I must have a knife, or something that can cut!” 
he roared, after a furious snap at the wire twine 
with his teeth. “I have torn out one of my teeth! 
The fiend burn the fingers that tied these knots!” 
he added, stamping with rage aud pain and baffled 
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“ There is a sickle hanging up in the stall of the 
moule,”’ he said, after a curseat his wife, who had just 
scrambled to her feet, inno very mild mood, from 
the fall he had given her. “ Thesickle in the stall— 
run and fetchit tome! Quick!” 

“T'd like to cut your head off with it!” snapped 
Ulgitha, but hastening to obey. 





CHAPTER Ix. 


Sad strife urose, for they were so cross-grai 
Instead of ea ae out de! sie 


bate, 
That each pulled t ways with many an oath. 
Byron, 


Tue last words of the innkeeper filled the heart of 
the bey with terror. The sickle of which Schwartz 
spoke, and which Ulgitha was running to get, was in 
the stall in which the boy was crouching. It was hang- 
ing from a nail driven into the wall over his head. 
He was almost under the hoofs of the horse feediug 
from the trough vear him, and the nail that held the 
sickle was under the trough. Undoubtedly Ulgitha 
would not only see but tread upon ‘yim as she reached 
for the sickle. 

With & quickness and presence of mind that could 
have been gained only from scenes of peril as immi- 
nent, the boy snatched the sickle from the nail, and 
tossed it towards the stable-yard. . He did this the 
instant Schwartz bade Ulgitha run to find it. He 
did it so promptly that one might have a the 
words of the innkeeper were an order for him to do it. 

Before Ulgitha had turned the corner from the reax 
of the stables, the sickle she was hurrying to find in 
the stall was lying in the stable-yard, just at the 
door that was nearest to the stall.’ 

Not expecting to find ‘the sickle anywhere except 
in the stall, there were a thousand chances to-one 
that she would not see it on the ground at the door 
—a thousand chances that she wonld dart into the 
stable, drive the horse from the ‘stall, and discover 
the boy under the trough; for,as ‘we have said, the 
oail on which the sickle always hung was just above 
his head. 

The boy, gazing over his shoulder with eyes of 
alarm, ‘as he crouched under the deep shadow of the 
trough, saw Ulgitha appear in the stable-yard—saw 
her rushing with all the speed of her long, active 
legs straght fyr the door facing the stall, gazing | 
straight before her. Had she been ronning a race 
for life she could not have run faster. Not for an 
instant did she glance down to the ground over which 
she was speeding. To the terrified boy, whose gaze 
passed under the horse, between him and the floor, 
hereyes seemed fixed upon his. 

Would she see the rusty old sickle lying there 
just at the door? There were a thousand chances 
that she would not to'one that she would. 

“Oh, Heaven,save me! She does not see it. She 
has passed over it. Oh, mercy, she is in the stable!” 

These words nearly burst from the boy’s pale lips, 
asthe yellow-haired woman passed over the sickle 
and bounded into the stable. 

There were a million chances then that the boy 
would be discovered—that she would drive the horse 
from the stall and see Ernest Van De Veer—pounce 
on him, strangle him on the spot, throttle his shrieks 
for aid when no aid was to be-had. What aid could 
his invalid mother give, even if she heard his scream, 
as the hands of this powerful and cruel women grasped 
at his tender throat? The horrible Ulgitha would 
throttle him, drag him round the stall, ‘beating him 
with her fists of iron, dragging him out ito the 
stable-yard, beliind'the stables, bruised and battered, 
to be stamped to death under the heels of that mur- 
<lerous robber, who had becomehalf mad in failing to 
get at the contents of Sir Edred's pocket-book! 

Such terrible thoughts passed throngh the’ brain of 
the trembling boy as Ulgitha sprang through the 
door, over the sickle, into the stable, close to the 
heels of the horse. 

If indeed Sir Edred was dead, one might have 
imagined his spirit to be there at that instant, guard- 
ing his son from a discovery that would have realised 
tll the boy's terrors; for, startled by the ‘rush and 
noise made so suddenly behind him, the horse uttered 
« shrill cry of rage and alarm, and lashed out his heels 
at Ulgitha. 

The hoofs missed their aim; one just grazed one 
of her ears, sending a thrill of terror to her soul, and 
making her scream, reel, and run back to the yard, 
where she instantly began to flash her vengeful eyes 
about for something to hurl at the beast that had so 
affrighted her. 

And in flashing those angry eyes about she saw 
the sickle on the ground at the door, 

It was no time to pause and wonder how it 
got there. She pounced upon it like a hawk, and 
darted away with it, fearing that Rudolph Schwartz 
might succeed in getting at the contents of the 
packet and she not there to share the delight of a 
lirst glance at those sparkling gems. 

At any other time she would not have left that 





taken upon the brute that had made her ear 
burn as if ahornet had swung it. Vindictive and bar- 
barous, savage and bloodthirsty as a tigress, in her 
rage she would have lacerated the noble steed with 
the curved blade of the sickle. 

But with the imagined wealth of that packet un- 
seen, she thought only of being at the side of Rudolph 
behind the stables. . 

She was with him in a moment, and suatched at 


the —- saying: 
“ Here, let me cut the cord !’’ 


“No! me!” swore Rudolph, in turn snatching at 
‘the handle of the sickle. 

Then there was a scuffle again, hot and fierce, but 
the greater strength of the man baffled the mad 
eagerness and obstinacy of the woman. 

He wrested the sickle from her hand, tripped up 
her heels, and down she went at his feet. 

“ T’ve half a mind tostrike your head off!” said he, 
— furious, and flourishing the sickle over her 


“Doit! Idare you!” she cried, but she scrambled 
away in haste, 

‘Some time I will,” he growled, as he thrast the 
point of the sickle under the cord, cutting through it 
with a jerk. “Ha, now we shall see!” 

“Yes—now—quick,” said Ujgitha, peeping over 
his shoulder. ‘ Oh, let me have the firstlook! Here 
—shake the jewels out into my apron !” 

She darted in front.of him, holding wide-spread her 
dingy old apron, her eyes sparkling like stars. 

““ No—smoothe a place there on the ground—so! 
Now spread your apron ont over it.” 

She tore it off with a jerk and spread it ont over 
the place she had swept smooth with her hands, and 
then they both sat down, “ Turk fashion,” with the 
apron between them. 

Never sat two, at table of Tark or Christian, more 
ravenously hungry to feed on a coming feast than 
these two were to see the jewels of Sir Edred Van 
De Veer. 

With a trembling hand Rudolph Schwartz opened 
the great pocket-book, fold after fold, then turned it 
over the apron and shook out the contents. 

To him, to her, it was a shower of gems. Pearls, 
rubies, diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, opals—red, 
white, blue, green, golden-hued, rosy, crystal clear— 
jewels of ali colours, sizes, and shapes, Ha, ha! 
there they were on Ulgitha’s apron! Ho, ho! Her 
jewels now, and Rudolph’s! A pile, a heap, handfuls 
of them ! Sold for gold, even to cheating Jews, they'd 
bring gold enough to buy a dozen titles, a castle or 
two, a high-sounding patent of German nobility ! 

Wealth could doanything, and they had it!—they! 
Only two, man and wife; only one, in fact—one had 
it all—that one, Rudolph and Ulgitha! 

For a long time they said not a word, They 
couldnt. ‘I'he prize was enormous. fe stared, 
wagged his beard, and chuckled. She stared, wagged 
her head, and giggled. He poked her in the ribs, and 
she poked him in the ribs; then both raised their 
eyes, clapped thoir hands, and laughed like two born 
idiots. 

You or I might have done the same, being con- 
vinced we were suddenly millionaires, As it is, let 
us be charitable, and not laugh at what we haven't 
a ghost of a chance of being—so far.as I know. 

They rejoiced over those bits of cunningly coloured, 
cunningly polished, and cunningly cut glass and 
stone, feeling as sure that all were precious jowels as 
they were that they breathed. 

They had no shadow of doubt in the matter. It was 
the high noon of belief with them. 

They got up and danced about the apron. They 
joined hands and whirled rewnd, prancing and kick- 
ing up their heels, with no little dust—laughing all 
the time. The laugh of Sciwartz was'a deep “ Haw, 
haw!” The laugh of Ulgitha was.a sharp “He, he, 
he!”’ 

There was somebody laughing at them ; but they 
never once suspected who it was, or that they were 
being watched by one who was nearly bursting with 
repressed laughter. 

It was Ernest, and if ever he deserved a reward 
for self-denial, or if ever any boy did, he did then. 
He knew what this pair of simpletons were so fran- 
ticly joyful about, he knew what all that imagined 
wealth was worth—to a farthing. 

It is very hard for a boy to keep from laughing 
under the most serious circumstances. Ernest did re- 
frain for a long time, but when these two fools began 
to prance higher aud higher, as if they were trying 
to kick each other’s heads off, the contortions of the 
gaunt, bow-legged Schwartz, the faces they made, 
and the flouris!:ing of their heels and hands, made 
the boy for an instant, only for an instant, forget 
everything else in the world, and his clear, sharp, 
joyous, boyish “ Ha, ha, ha!” rang out upon the air 
like dancing notes from a silver trumpet. 

Then there was no little terror. 


until sharp and cruel vengeance should have | 








It is strange how suddenly a man can change from 
mene to trembling—and a woman too; and boys 
also 

As we said before, if Sir Edred were indeed dead, 
one might have imagined his spirit was near, guard- 
ing his son from discovery. Sehwartz and Ulgitha 
heard that shriek of laughter. It pierced their as- 
tounded ears like a knife. Ernest had held it in so 
long, that when it got loose it was the very acme of 
merriment—unlike any laugh they had ever heard. 

Just at the same moment the horse neighed 
and the donkey brayed. We are not ready to say 
that the horse and the donkey bad been peeping 
through the wall, as the boy had, and like him had 
been holding back their enjoyment of the fun until 
it became uncontrollable. But, leaving that as a pos- 
sibility, we do say that at the very same instant 
pealed forth the laugh of the boy, the neigh of the 
horse, and the bray of the donkey. 

This made a strange combination of sounds. 
Schwartz and Ulgithe for an instant imagined that 
some mocking sprite of the forest was near, laughing 
at them, and, being very superstitious, were ready to 
betake themselves to their heels and leave their prize 
behind them. 

“Oh, it was the horse,” said Schwartz, after an 
instant’s listening. 

“And the mule. What a start they gave me!’ 
said Ulgitha, and then both sat down again and 
handled the supposed jewels. 

The boy laughed aloud no more. He recognised 
instantly the peril from which tie horse aud mule 
had saved him. He trembled as the thought of how 
narrow had been his escape flashed through his mind. 

But he had little time to think of that, for Schwartz 
and Ulgitha began to speak again. 

“Can you guess what they are all worth, Ru- 
dolph ?” 

* Millions, no doubt, my lass.” “ 

“T wish we knew the value of each stone.” 

“So do I; but I don’t. Of course, we shall be 
vilely cheated in selling them, ‘This world is full of 
thieves, ready ‘to take advantage of our iguorance of 
such things, Ulgitha.” 

“ Yes, and it is a shame!” 

“So it is, so it is!” said Schwartz, with an oath, 
and an injured air. ‘‘ We shall ve lucky if we receive 
in gold one-fifth of the true value of these gems. But 
we're very lucky asitis.” — - 

“ We must be very cautious in selling them, Ru- 
dolph. We must sell them one at a time, and in 
different places. Otherwise we should be sure to be 
questioned, and if Sir Edred is alive, and has got safe 
out of the forest, why, he'll be on the look-out for 
what he has lost. I have heard that those who buy 
and sell jewels can recoguise any particular one as 
quickly asa mother recognises her children.” 

“ Bah! Sir Edred is not to be thought of,” replied 
Schwartz. ‘I tell you he is dead.” 

“ Oh, Heaven!” thought the listening boy. “ My 
father dead! Have the robbers killed him ?” 

With great effort, forced upon his brain ouly by 
the imminent danger in which he was, he restrained 
acry of anguish. But tears of bitter grief burst 
from his eyes. 

“Oh, you ave not sure that he is dead,” said Ul- 
githa. 

“ Ah, thank Heaven! he is not sure that father is 
dead,” thought Ernest. 

“T am almost as sure of it,” snarled Schwartz, as 
he poured from palm to palm his imagined wealth of 
jewels, ‘‘as if I had seen him killed.” 

“ But the horse, the horse, and all these, Rudolph ?” 

“T'll explain that, Ulgitha. I have no doubt that 
Sir Fritz and his party made an end of the diamond 
merchant. I don’t believe he got away, as they said. 
Of course he made a stout figit of it. You kuow I 
told you the other day, when he rode up tv the inn, 
that he was a man to make a stout fight any time. 
St. Peter! if he had suspected his wife and son were 
here in the house, just in before he rode up, he'd a 
torn down the house but what he’d had ’em out— 
he’d thought no more of our knives than of the buzz 
of a pair of wasps! Yes, Sir Edred was a man to 
sell his life dearly ; and so he did, as Sir Fritz and 
his party found out. But he was one man against 
twenty-one—think of that! And every man of those 
twenty-one was of the best and most powerful of the 
Riders. Sir Fritz took twenty of his best men with 
him, and he is the best man himself of all in the forest. 
He and those that Sir Edved did not kill, when they 
came up with him, say Sir Edred would not have es- 
caped but forthe command that was out to take him 
alive. That’sall nonsense, Ulgitha. Such a command 
was out, given by Sir Fritz himself—d’ye see? 80 
that if any party but his own came up with Sir Edred 
he, Sir Fritz, could have speech with him on some 
affair that weighs on the mind of Sir Fritz. But— 
d’ ye see? —when Sir Fritz came up with him, he found 
Sir Edred was not a man to be taken alive as easily 
as picking off an apple from a tree; or, Sir Fritz 
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didn’t want to take him alive. He gave the order 
and wanted him taken alive by any other party, so 
that he should not be cheated out of any of the booty 
the diamond merchant might have about him, d’ye 
see? Sir Fritz would have found out from Sir Edred 
how much wealth and spoil he had on him when 
taken, and then he would have made those who had 
taken Sir Edred account for it all. But as Sir Fritz 
overtook him himself, he had no desire nor cause to 
take him alive—d’yesee? Sir Edred wouldn’t have 
fought as hardas he did if it wasn’t to sell his life as 
dear as he could. He wasn’t such a fool, d’ye think? 
as totry to escape from twenty-one men all around 
him, if he imagined his life was to be spared. So he 
fought, and killed five of them, and wounded more, 
and was knocked from his horse, and like as not 
made a hard fight of it on foot, while his horse ran 
away, and never stopped, d’ye mind, until he stopped 
here, where he was made much of by me when I 
owned him.” 

“ And in running away brought all his last mas- 
ter’s wealth to us!” cried Ulgitha, delightedly ac- 
cepting the theory of her husband as fact, 

“ Yes, hurrah for the horse!” 

“ Most noble horse!” chimed in Ulgitha, forgetting 
how narrowly the heels of that horse had missed her 
head. “But some of the Riders may visit the inn 
and find the horse here, and then Sir Fritz will be 
asking questions.” 

“That's true. But they seldom come here. They 
don’t like us, and they all think the place is haunted. 
Still, | must get rid of the horse.” 

“If you sell him, it may be traced to you, Ru- 
dolp).” 

“Curse the horse!” roared Rudolph. 

“Miserable animal!” chimed in Ulgitha, rubbing 
herear. ‘What shall we do with him? If we sell 
him, it may be heard of by Sir Fritz, and of course 
he will suspect the truth. And there’s the saddle 
too.” 

“Tl tell you what I will do, Ulgitha,” said 
Schwartz, after a long deliberation. ‘“ Do you know ? 
—honesty is the best policy, after all.” 

“Eh!” cried Ulgitha, astounded at this assertion, 
and staring at her husband. 

“Yes—in my way, Ulgitha. I'll let the horse 
stay here, and say nothing abont the saddle—d’ye 
see? We will burn the saddle. It’s a wonder it 
stayed on as it did—ain’t it ?” 

**So it is, so it is.” 

“The horse came here, as was natural he would, 
vaving been mine once.” 

“ True.” 

“ But with no saddle—d’ye seo? It was knocked 
off, or fell off somewhere in the forest ; and who can 
say we know anything about it, eh? Why, from 
where Sir Fritz and his party had the fight with Sir 
Edred to this place is fully sixty miles.” 

“ Yes, there is no better way than burning the 
saddle.” 

**And the sooner the better, Ulgitha, for it’s just 
our luck to have some of the Riders about here wheu 
we least expect them. Here, tie up the jewels iu 
something, We must burn the pocket-book too. 
Here—here is my old leather purse; cram the jewels 
iuto it. ‘I'ake care not to overlook any.” 

Schwartz drew from his pocket a long purse of 
rough leather, shook from it a few copper coins, 
a few dice, and a small silver coin; then the pair 
filled the purse with the spurious gems. 

‘Something in it worth a kiss, cl ?” said Schwartz, 
as Ulgitha pressed the stuffed purse to her ugly 
mouth, “Ha, ha! we are rich at last, and as soon as 
this other business is over we will leave for the 
cities—leave Germany—go to France, and sell the 
jewels one by one. France for me—I used to have 
gay times in Prance. There, put the purse in your 
bosom—it’s our baby! He! he! our first-born, Ul- 
githa.” 

At this coarse jest the ugly pair clapped their hands 
and laughed furiously. 

“There, there,” said Schwartz, after a time, “I 
must make a heap of sticks and rubbish here—this 
is as good a place as any—and we will burn that 
saddle at once, Go and take it off the horse.” 

“NotI,” replied Ulgitha. “ The vile animal seems 
vicious. He nearly kicked my head off but now, 
when I went after the sickle. He is in the mule stall. 
Do you go and get the saddle, while I gather rubbish 
for the fire.” 

“Bah! you afraid of a horse! 
Well, he won’t kick me.” 

So saying, Schwartz moved away from the spot 
with loug avd hasty strides, for the destruction of the 
saddle was an uffair he believed should not be de- 
layed. 

The terror of the listening boy was extreme, as 
he comprehended that the savage landlord of the 
“Tron Hand” iun was hurrying to enter the stall in 
which he was concealed. 

A horse he could not so easily pick up and toss 


That’s a good joke! 


into the yard, as he had thrown the sickle; and if 
he attempted to fly from his lurking-place back into 
the inn, it was very probable that he would be secon 
by Schwartz before he could plunge into the house, 
as the stable was many yards distant from the inn. 

Were he to run from the stall to seek another 
hiding-place, there were many chances that he might 
fail to find one before Schwartz should enter the 
stable, and that he would be seen by the keen eyes 
of that ruffian, 

The situation of the boy was one of extreme peril 
for one so young, and there seemed no way of escape 
if Schwartz entered the stall, as he doubtless would, 
to take off the saddle, The horse, half famished from 
long want of food, was still feeding ravenously from 
the trough, and certainly would not leave it at any 
call or command the innkeeper might make. 

Ernest knew that Schwartz would be obliged to 
enter the stall to take off the saddle, and thatin doing 
so the ruffian would stoop to unbuckle the girth and 
other fastenings. 

But the boldness and presence of mind of the lad 
did not desert him in this great peril. He had had 
an instant to think of his danger while Ulgitha de- 
clined to go after the saddle, and his first thought 
had been to spring up and try to force the horse 
backwards out of the stall. But he rejected this 
thought as rapidly as it flashed into his mind. The 
animal, docile and gentle enough iu general, was then 
fierce in his hunger—ouly the arm and courage of a 
strong and skilful ostler could have compelled him to 
leave his food ; and Ernest, though he had the courage 
of a man, was far from haviug a man’s strength, 





CHAPTER X. 
Oh. never breathe a lost one’s name 
‘To those who called that one their own; 
It ouly stirs the smouldering flame 
That burns upon a chuarnel stone. 
Eliza Cook, 

TuatT he possessed the courage of aman Ernest 
instantly proved. As was told when we first intro- 
duced him to the reader, ie wore a dagger in his belt 
—uot a mere toy, but a stout six-inch blade, keen- 
edged on both sides, 

He drew this as Schwartz laughed at Ulgitha, and, 
seiziug the fastenings of the saddle, severed themin 
aniustaut. ‘Lhen, rising to his full height, he pushed 
the saddle over the haunches of the horse, 80 that 
it fellat the auimal’s heels, and just outside of the 
stall. 

‘his done, in less time than we have written it, 
Ernest sank back into his covert under the trough. 

Lut eveu then he was far from feeling secure, for 
the chauces were that when Schwartz should stoop 
to pick up the saddle, his restless eyes might dart 
their glances under the belly of the horse, and detect 
the crouching buy beyoud. 

Here again the horse chanced to shield the lad, 
for, irritated by the nearness of the saddle at his 
heels, he gave it a kick tiiat sent it full into the face 
aud breast of the innkeeper as he entered the stable, 
« moment after Ernest had regained his place uuder 
the trough. 

“Confound you!” roared Rudolph as he scrambled 
up from the ground, half-blinded by the unexpecied 
salute. “It is true that I wanted the saddle, but not 
in such style. But it’s lucky for me it stayed on 
your back so long,” he added as he tossed the sad- 
dle on bis shoulder, aud hurried away without a 
second glance at the horse. “If you bad kicked it 
off in that style before you got back to my quarters, 
somebody else would have had the fingering of Sir 
Edred’s diamonds.” 

Hurrying back to the rear of tlie stable, he threw 
the saddle upon the heap of rubbish Ulgitha had 
cast together, and then he and she piled more on it 
until it was completely concealed. 

“ Now for fire, Ulgitha,” said Schwartz. 

And Ulgitha hurried back to the kitchen of the 
inn. 
“Ah!” thought the boy, “she may chance to go 
to mother’s room and discover that I am not there. 
Then will they search for me at once, and fiud me 
here.” 

But his fears of this mischance were soon over, 
for with amazing quickness the woman was with 
Schwartz again, bearing a blazing firebrand. 

The heap of rubbish was soon ail ablaze, and then 
the boy glided from his hidiug-place, and, darting 
like a shadow across the yard, disappeared into the 
house. 

Ho dared remain out of theiun no longer. Should 
his absence be discovered, the suspicions of Schwartz 
and Ulgitha might be satisfied ouly with his death. 

lie hurried to the bedsido of his mother, with a 





light and noiseless ste). Hv found ler in a profound 
Peay es, and perhaps it was fortunate for her and 
| for him that such was the case. Had Lady Van De 
| Veer been awake she would certainly have remarked 


with the ruddy hue of health’ and childhood. Cer- 
tainly she would have remarked the trembling of his 
lips and of his limbs, the fright and agony of heart 
in his eyes and in every feature of his intelligent and 
expressive face, and that he carried his dagger naked 
in his hand, with a rigid, desperate grip upon its hilt. 
Then would she have questioned him, and in the 
heat, flush, and tremour of the moment he would 
have told her all he had seen and heard. Then 
would she, with the image of a murdered and ten- 
derly beloved husband in her mind, have filled tho 
old inn with her shrieks of woe and lamentation, 
until the noble lad would have been driven to as 
wild a grief by hearing and seeing hers. Then the 
fierce Rudolph and the savage Ulgitha, dreading the 
after-detection of their supposed wealth, would have 
strangled both, and hidden their murdered bodies 
from the sight of man for ever. 

But Lady Van De Veer was not roused by the 
coming of the boy, who, fearing to be heard by the 
two wicked ones he had left without, trod the stairs 
and floors with the stealthy step of acat. Breathless 
from haste, exertion, and emotion, he sank into aseat 
upon a rude wooden stool near the head of his mo- 
ther's bed. eis 

As he entered the room there was an impulse im 
his fast-beating heart which had nearly hurled from 
his lips this ery: 

“Oh, mother! mother! father is dead! father is 
dead! the Riders have killed him!” 

‘That impulse passed away as he sat near his slum- 
bering mother, thinkiug over all he had heard. 

“T must not tell mother,” he thought as the first 
flush of his agitation passed away, “It willdo no 
good to tell her. She is very ill and weak already, 
Then the man is not sure that father is dead. 
Oh, me! I hope dear father has escaped. But that 
man said the gray horse was father’s—oh, and that 
father was here, at the door of this house, only 
three days ago! Ah, if we had ouly suspected that!’” 

But we need not set down the many incoherent 
thoughts of the reflective boy, nor how he gradually 
became fixed in his resolves. 

“I will not tell mother,” he concluded. “I must 
not worry her mind wiia what Ihave heard. We 
must first get away from this inn, and we cannot get 
away while mother is so ill, Perhaps she may be 
able to go on to-morrow.” 

He was reilecting thus, and more than an hour had 
passed since he fled from the stable, when he heard 
steps approaching. He knew Ulgitha was coming, 
aud with difficulty repressed a show of terror and 
dislike as the woman displayed her ugly face at the 
door. 

‘“* How is my poor lady?” whisyered Ulgitha, per- 
ceiving at a glance that the lady slept. 

Ernest, afraid to trust his veice in reply, lest its 
trembling tones shuuld arouse the woman’s suspicions, 
nodded his head towards the bed, 

“Oh, she sleeps? That is a good sign, Master Er- 
n st,” whispered the evil woman, secretly rejoicing 
in the effect of the infusion of herbs she had mixed 
iu the lady's food and drink. 

* Do you think she will be able to travel to-mor- 
row ?” Ernest ventured to ask. 

“Oh, no; not fora week ortwo. She is going to 
be more ill than she has been, you know.” 

The poor boy felt his heart leap into his throat, and 
he stared so wildly at Ulgitha that the latter has- 
tened to add: 

“Oh, now don’t think she is going to die. She 
may not be strong enough to travel for six 
wi eks——” 

“ Six weeks!” exclaimed Ernest, with great effort 
keeping back a sob. 

“ That is not long, Master Ernest.” 

“ But if she is so very ill, a doctor should be sent 
for.” 

“No need of that—none in the world. And them 
there is no doctor within fifty miles. Have no fear. 
She is duing very well; aud [I am sure, Master Er- 
nest, I do all I can to make her comfortable.” 

“ Yes, 1 know you do,” replied Ernest, mourn- 
fully. 

hod, in truth, the attentions of Ulgitha had been 
excellent, though prompted by the vilest of purposes, 
as will be seen hereafter. 4 

Days passed on, and still Lady Van De Veer re- 
mained unable to leave the “Irou Hand” inn, Some 
days she felt strong enough to leave her bed, but the 
attempt always forced upon her the conviction that 
she was too feeble to encounter the fatigue of travel, 
even for an hour. 

Through all these weary days the heroic boy held 
his dread secret concealed in his heart, hiding the 
gnawing terror for his father’s fate by a forced cheer- 
iuluess, 

Nearly three weeks had passed since Lady Van De 
Veer became an inmate of the * Iron Hand” inn, 
when Schwartz and Ulgitha conferred together thus : 





| the pallor of his check, usually so bright aud rosy 


“The boy must be put out of the way, Ulgitha. 
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Me is too sharp. I say he must bo put out of the 
way.” : 

“Tsay he must not be hurt, Rudolpi Schwartz,” 
replied Ulgitha, determinedly. 

They were standing in the road before the inn, 
but too far from it to be overheard by any one in 
it. Nor was thore any danger to them of being 
overheard, for poor Lady Van De Veer was ina deep 
sleep—as indeed she was nearly all the tine—and 
near her sat her faithful little step-son. 

“You have taken a great liking to the whelp!” 
is ag Schwartz, answering Ulgitha’s last ro- 
mark. 

“So Ihave, sol have, Rudolph. There is no need 
to harm him, nor her either. . It can all be managed 
without murder.” 

“You used not to be so squeamish.” 

“T know that, but I wish I had been. We are 
rich now: think of all those jewels we have got 
hid away. And, afterall, the child that we are wait- 
ing to have born may not be choseu by the man who 
bargained for one, I have begun to pity the poor 
lady.” 

“Oh, have you?” said Schwartz, snecringly. 

“Yes, I have. There’s her husband dead, sho is 
ill, and we are going to rob her of her child as svon 
as it is born, if it chances to please the stranger.” 

“ But she’ll never know that her husband is dead.” 

“ Won't she find it out when she leaves here and 
returns to where he used to be known ?” 

“But it was my plan that she was never to leave 
here alive—nor the boy either.” 

“And I say they shall.” 

“Don’t dare’ to cross me, woman,” said Scliwartz, 
glaring at her. 

“I sha’n’t cross you in the giving away of tho 
child, if the stranger accepts it.” 

“ And if he does not accept it, I am willing tho 
lady and the lad shall depart,” said Schwartz. 
“But if he does accept it, they must not live to find 
out all about it. She and he will have powerful 
friends, no doubt, to take the affair in hand.” 

“Not if they have no money. We have all the 
wealth the diamond merchant had.” 

“ Well, let me hear your plan, and if it suits me I 
svill agree to it.” 

The plan proposed by Ulgitha will dovelope itself 


as we proceed. Whatever it was, it seemed to win’ 


the consent of Schwartz, for after she had finishod 
stating it he said; 

“Very well, very wel!. That may do, though the 
surest way will be to drop them both into the pit. It 
shall be as you desire, however, since you have taken 
such a fancy to the lad. 1’d give up this affaiy with 
the stranger, if I diin’t hope to mako a great thing 
of it hereafter. I know who he is, and why he wants 
an heir or an heiress for some great lord or lady, and 
I know, too, who that lord is.” 

“You do?” 

“Don’t I!” said Schwartz, laying his finger on 
his nose, and winking his ugly eyes triumphantly. 
“Wouldn't I be a great fool, now that we have got 
all those jewels—worth millions—wouldn’t I be a 
great fool to stay here at this vile old inn, which is 
ready to tumble down on our heads, just to gain a 
hundred ducats in gold, and be putting my neck in 
danger all the time! Oh, the reward of a hundred 
ducats was quite an important affair before we got the 
jewels, but there isa secret behind the ducats worth a 
fortune.” 

“Tell it to me, tell it to me!” eried Ulgitha, in a 
fever of womauish curiosity. 

“You are so tender-hearted of a sudden that I am 
afraid to trust you with any more of my secrets.” 

“If you don’t, then there shall be no child born in 
the ‘Iron Hand’ inn for the stranger.” 

“Oh!” cried Schwartz, staring at his wife. 

‘This sudden thrust was not to be despised. 

“Yes, I mean what I say,” said Ulgitha, angrily— 
the rage of a wife at a husband when she knows he 
has a great secret. “It all depends on mio, you 
know.” 

The innkeeper stormed and threatened, but Ulgitha 
was doggedly firm. 

“If you don’t tell me who the stranger is, and 
why he wantga new-born babe, and all about it,” 
she insisted, “ you shall have no chance to give him 
one, Rudolph Schwartz. There, I have sworn it.” 

_ And so she did swear it, with an oath of terrible 
import. 

“TI meant to have kept it to myself,” he snarled. 
“ At least, for a time. But it seems a man can’t keep 
« secret to himself when he has a wife.” 

“No. What right has a man to keep asecret from 
his wife? Now tell me.” ; 

“ Well, the stranger is Sir David Orleton, the sur- 
geon and physician of Prince Eustace of Znvichbold.” 

“How did you find that out?” cried Ulgitha, 
startled by this information. 

“T put myself on his track after that midnight 


person on a common errand. I hada sharp time in 
keeping sightof him. I think he must have changed 
his disguise ten times at least before I traced him 
back to Zurichbold Castle. But I did; and putting 
this and that together, I think I see intoit all, Fe- 
males as well as males can inherit the estates of the 
principality of Zarichbold, and there’s little chance 
that the wife of Prince Eustace will ever give her 
husband a living son or daughter, Her children 
never live to draw the breath of life, or always die 
immediately after birth—d’ye see? A great war 
with France is talked of, aud if it breaks out, why, 
the prince will take command of a large part of the 
emperor’s forces, and may be killed, for he isa man 
of rash courage in battle. If he be killed, and have 
no heir or heiress, who becomes Prince of Zurich- 
bold ?”” 

To this question Ulgitha could not reply. She 
knew very little of such matters. 

“ Well—who ?” she demanded, impatiently. 

“ Hermann Von Arden, Baron of Zweibrudden !” 

“ Our chief!” 

“Sh! that’s a dangerous secret, too,” said 
Schwartz. “If old Baron Hermann suspected we 
knew him to be the secret head of the Black Riders, 
he might keep a sharp eye on us after we leave the 
forest. Yes, the principality would fall to him, and 
after him to his son, Baron Senlis. If Sir David 
Orleton hates anybody in the world, he hates the 
two barons. I don’t know why, but I have heard 
that he actually abhors them. But that is another 
secret, and one I am to find out if Ilive. Now Sir 
David, and perhaps Prince Eustace also, is determined 
that the rich priucipality of Zurichbold shall not fall 
into the hands of Baron Hermann and his son Seunlis 
—d’yesee? Sir David knows or fears that no living 
child will be born to the priucess—d’ye see ?—and is 
prepared for the event. Now who knows that it may 
not be my luck to have the furnishing of a false heir 
or a false heiress? What a secret 1 would have for 
sale to the highest bidder! Eh?” 

Here the sanguine Schwartz gave way to his an- 
ticipated psy, sera and executed a lively dance, 
a kind of double shuffle, with his prodigious “ Haw, 
haw!” forachorus. Wrought upon by a frenzy of 
sympathy, Ulgitha joined in with him, as she had 
over the supposed diamonds, and added her shrill 
** He, he, he!” to his hoarse “ Haw, haw!” 

This exuberant outburst was soon over, however, 
then Ulgitha said, snatching at the beard of her hus- 
band to fix his attention : 

“Tp that case, don’t you see we may need the lady 
and the lad to prove things.” 

“That is true! You are a shrewd woman, Ulgi- 
tha. 

“Ha, you see a man is a fool not to share his 
secrets with his wife.” 

“That is as it may be. But I consent to that 
plan of yours. Won't it bea pity if Sir David don’t 
take the child we are plotting to have ready for 
him ?’ 

“ Don’t speak of it! Something tells me our luck 
has begun to turn, Rudolph. We shall need a friend 
at the.court of the emperor to gain a title. I’d pre- 
fer to be a countess. Of course our diamonds can 
buy a minor title, but we’ll get it cheap if we havea 
powerful friend at court ; with such a secret held over 
Prince Eustace, we can use him as we please.” 

“True; and should Prince Eustace get knocked 
on the head in the coming war, why, we'll use the 
secret against his widow, or sell it to the old Baron 
Hermann—haw, baw!” 

After mord conversation this very ambitious pafr 
separated, Uigitha guing to see after the comfort of 
the unfortunate Lady Van De Veer, and Schwartz 
walking away to look at his stable guests, that is, the 
horse and the mule. 

No inquiry had been made concerning the horse, 
as none of the Riders had visited the inn since the 
animal's return. Schwartz had been about a great 
deal in the forest, but had learned nothing to 
change his belief of the death of the diamond mer- 
chant. 

On the morning of the next day Ulgitha said to 
Ernest: 

“Your mother is very ill indeed this morning, 
and we must at once send for a doctor.” 

“Ob, you should have done so long ago!” replied 
the weeping boy, who feared his mother was dyiug, 
she was so pale and still, and for hours had beeu 
unconscious. 

“My husband has not had leisure to go after 
one,” said Ulgitha. ‘ You know, Master Ervest, he 
is away nearly all the time. But he has business 
in Korldam, where there is a very learned doctor— 
avery good, kind man. Indeed it would be very hard 
to persuade any doctor to venture so far into the forest 
as we are; but this doctor, who lives at Koridam, is 
a very good man, I have heard. Yet my husband 
says he knows the doctor will not come if he asks 





visit he paid us. I suspected he was no common 





him; they had a dispute once, I believe.” 


“Ts it far to Korldam? Ou,if I conld see the 
doctor, Iam sure he would come! I would get on 
my knees and beg him to come.” 

“Surely he would come, if only for the sake of 
your handsome face,” replied Ulgitha, with a pang 
of remorse darting through her heart in deceiving 
the faithful boy. : 

That handsome face, with its splendid dark eyes, 
had taken a deep hold on the heart of the woman, 
evil as she was; but uot a hold strong enough 
todrag her soul from the villany she had in view. 

“Then I will go with your husband. It is not 
far, is it 2” 

“A day's journey.” 

“A day’s journcy! Oh! if mother were to die be- 
fore we came back!” exclaimed the weeping boy. 

“But she won’t; I know she will not. My hus- 
band is ready to go, and has no time to lose, but he 
says it will be use’ess to ask the ductor to come 
unless you go with him, then he is quite sure the doctor 
will hurry to your dear mother’s aid.” 

“Oh, I will go, I will go!” cried the boy; then, 
kneeling near his mother’s face, he took one of her 
death-like hands in both of his, and said, sobbing : 

“Dear mother! dear mother! I am going to leave 
you fora little while. I am going to bring a good 
doctor for you—oh, she does not notive me!” 

“Yes, my son,” came clearly from the pale lips of 
Lady Van De Veer, thoughshe did not turn her face 
towards the kneeling boy. “I understand you. You 
are forced to leave me foratime. Itis best. You 
do right to go for a physician. Heaven bless and 
guard you, my brave boy—son of my dvar husband! 
Kiss me, Ernest. Ulgitha!” 

“ My lady ?” 

“Itis best; is it not?” 

“Oh, your ladyship knows that. But I think he 
will be back with the doctor in good time. Don’t be 
alarmed, my lady.” 

“Heaven reward you, Ulgitha, as you mean well 
to me and mine,” said Lady Van De Veer, in a solomu 
tone. ‘Go, my dear son, since it must be so.” 

The boy kissed her again and again. He had never 
known any mother except her, and each loved the 
other devotedly. But a year had passed since his 
father had wedded her, and only until she became his 
father’s wife had the boy learned how much he had 
lost in never having kuown the gentle care of a 
mother, and how much he had gained in having 
Louise Van De Veer for his stepmother. 

He kissed and embraced her passionately, and shw 
him, so far as her feebleness would permit her, then 
he hurried out to the road before the inn, where 
Schwartz stood awaiting him, holding in one hand 
the bridles of the horse and the mule. 

“Ab, so you are going with me,” said the inn- 
keeper, trying to use a gentle voice. “I was sure 
you would, loving ye=7 poor mother as you do; so [ 
have led both beasts round. But I have buat one 
saddle, and that I must use on tle horse——” 

“Oh, Lhave a saddle !'’cried Ernest, darting back 
into the house and passing Ulgitha, who was coming 
out. 

In a moment after the boy was bending over the 
low couch of Lady Van De Veer again, saying, iu a 
whisper : 

“* Dear mother, can you understand what I say ?” 

“Oh, yes. My mind is now perfectly clear, my 
son. It is only my joints that are weak.” 

“Mother, must I leave the old saddle here with 
you, or uso it? Ican ride without it very well; 
but would it be safe here ?” 

He glanced, as he whispered, towards the corner 
where the battered and ragged side-saddle lay, asa 
thing of small account—and such in truth had 
Ulgitha always supposed it was—for he lad not 
used it as a pillow since the first night of his stay 
at the inn. 

“ Take it with you, my son,” replied Lady Van De 
Veer. “It will be safer with you upon it.” 

Ernest kissed and embraced her again, aud taking 
up the saddle was soon with Schwartz, who was con- 
versing with Ulgitha, 

“ Remember,” said the latter as the boy was heard 
coming through the hall towards the eutrauce of the 
inn, “no harm tothe lad! Jf you hurt a hair of his 
head I will never forgive you. We only want him 
out of the way fora while. If you harm hiw, as Tam 
a living woman, Rudolph Schwartz, I will never let 
you see those jewels again. I hid them in another 
placo this morning, aud if you wish to have them 
ayain, that boy is to be brought back sound and well 
first.” 

“ You are suspicious and jealous! that’s what you 
are,” replied Schwartz, with an oath. “I don’t iu- 
tend harm to him.” 

Just then Ernest came dowr the steps, stagger- 
ing under the weight and unwieldiness of the saddle, 
and no further whispering passed. 

Schwartz placed the saddle on the mule, and 





turned to help the lad up. But Ernest sprang for- 
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ward, with that extraordinary activity of which we 
have hinted, and bounded into the saddle at a leap. 

The mule, strong and spirited, reared, lashed out, 
whirled about for a few moments, and then sub- 
mitted gravely to the firm and skilful hand of the 
light rider, 

“ My soul!” said Schwartz as he swung his tall, 
gannt form into his saddle, ‘‘ you kuow well how to 
ride, my young master.” 

“My father taught me,” said Ernest ; “and he was 
the best horseman in the world.” 

“ Was!” repeated Schwartz, with a sharp glance 
at the boy’s intelligent face. “Is. your father 
dead ?” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Ernest. 

“Then you should have said, ‘is the best horse- 
man in the world.’ But that’s neither here nor 
there; so let us jog on at a trot, since we are to ride 
all day.” 

(To be continued.) 





~ SCIENCE. 


In burning organic matter the smoke which is 
disengaged can be entirely absorbed by concen- 
trated sutphuricacid. ‘This sulphuric acid mingled 
with water, and distilled, yields alcohol. To fagili- 
tate the absorption of all the smoke of the organic 

iatter, it is made to pass over a substance like coke, 
wetted with the sulphuric acid. Before sending out 
coal gas it may be treated according to this method. 
M. Berthelot first mentioned to the Academy his 
synthetic mode of preparing aleohol in January, 
1855. 
Prorresson Wm. Tuompson has shown that un- 
less the earth were composed of very rigid materials 

t wouid yield under the tide-generating forces ex- 
erted by the sun and moon, to such an extent as 
would sensibly diminish the actual phenomena of 
tides and of precession and mutation. Tho upper 
vast of the earth is possibly, on the whole, as rigid 
as glass—more probably less than more; but asa 
whole the earth must be far more rigid than glass, 
and probably more so than steel. Hence the interior 
must on the whole be more rigid, probably — 
times more rigid, than the upper crust. This cal- 
cul ition confirms the views of Mr. Hopkins, and is 
«vite inconsistent with the hypothesis that the earth 
is a mass of melted matter enclosed in a thin solid 
shall. Mr. Hopkins has shown that this erust can- 
not be less than 800 miles thick. Professor Thomp- 
son considers that no thickness less than 2000 or 
2500 miles would enable it to resist the tide-genera- 
ting force of the sun and moon so as to leave the 
phenomena as they are actually found: 


Taptrep Botter Fiues.—Messrs. Galloway’s 
patent for these flues, taken out on the llth Sep- 
te:nber, 1851, having been prolonged for five years, 
consequently expired on the 11th of last month. 
‘The original idea of this conical flue was evidently 
the old-fashioned dog’s nose, or conical saucepan, 
used from immemorial times for quickly heating 
beer and claret at the open fires peculiar to this 
country. It is astonishing how rapidly liquids can 
be made to boil in these vessels, ‘Thelate R. Arm- 
strong specially referred to these tubes im his: ex- 
cellent little work on steam boilers. He spoke of 
‘tho difficulty always experienced in causing the 
heat to pass laterally through the vertical sides of 
boilers with sufficient rapidity for generating steam, 
and which, in fact is so great as to justify us in 
considering the effectiveness of a perfectly vertical 
surface to be only about one half that of an equal 
area of surface inclined even at a very small angle 
towards the horizontal, the reason being the inter- 
vention of the rising bubbles of steam, preventing 
the necessary contact of the water, at the upper 
portion of the surface, such vertical position of the 
heating surface also causing the metal to become 
over-heated, justin the same proportion as. it is pre- 
vented communicating that heat to the water. This 
difiiculty in the lateral communication of heat is 
obviated by the enlarged surface of the upper ends 
of the tubes in a certain measure inclining over the 
flame. The current of flame is also, by the same 
means, confined principally to the lower part of the 
tlue without the intervention of hanging bridges, 
which are always necessary with perfectly vertical 
surfaces or tubes of a uniform diameter.” 


GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES AND ORGANIC 
CHANGES. 


Av the recent meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. A. R. Wailace read a paper on the ‘*Earth’s 
Eccentricity and the Procession of the Equinoxes,” 
illustrating their relation to geological climates and 
the rate of organic change. Mr. Wallace stated 
that with the existing amount of eccentricity the 
earth was nearer the sun in winter than in summer 
in about the proportion of 90 to 93, and received, 
therefore, about one-seventeenth more heat in De- 
ecinber than in June, but the difference was neutra- 
lised by the peculiar distribution of land and sea. 





When the eccentricity of the earth was at it 
would create an enormous difference in the climates, 
causing the winter to be lengthened and the sum- 
mer to be cerrespondingly shortened; but, on the 
other hand, during the periods of low eccentricity 
the climate would chanze but little. 

The conelusion drawn in regard to the glacier 
cpochs was that it was evident that, if these causes 
had had any important share in producing them, 
then the indications that geologists had found of 
intercalated warm periods represented’ not an un- 
usual or abnormal event, to. be speculated: on as 
something extraordinary and difficult to account 
for, but the normal state of things; and: thata con- 
sequent migration of species, of which evidence was 
also found, must have oecurred, not onge-only, but 
over and over again during the whole continuanae of 
the glacier period. A full appreciation of thigswould, 
perhaps, assist in the. interpretation.of many. well- 
known anomalies of distribution. A:still more im- 
portant conclusion was to be drawn from,thealmost 
endless succession of migrations of animals and 
plants that. must have been caused by these often- 
repeated changes of climate—migrations that would 
take place whenever the change of climate was con- 
siderable, even though no glacier epoch appeared. 
These migrations being intcrrupted’ in.,various 
directions by scas, mountains, or other obstacles, 
would inevitably lead to the crowding together of 
animals and plants before separated, and thus lead 
to a complex and often renewed struggle for exist- 
ence, and give wide scope for new and'favourable 
var‘ations to establish themselves. 

One of Mr. Darwin’s great principles was that 
“the relation of organism to organism was theo 
most important of all relations,” ‘and, “that though 
a change of climate may produce a considerable 
direct effect in modifying species, it induces far 
greater indirect effect by favouring the inerease or 
diminution of enemies and competitors. of the 
species.”” He also assured Mr. Wallace that thero 
Was no cause so powerful in inducing specific 
changes as mutations of climate through: the con- 
sequent migrations. He also found from these 
data that we live, and have done for the last 60,000 
years, in a period of smaill.cecentricity. During the 
past 4,000,000 years there were only nine gecasions 
when the eccentricity was, so. little or leas,than it is 
now, while the average is. nearly twice as. great ; for 
considerable periods it was three times as. great. 
It happened that for the last 60,000 years there had 
been but little mutation of climate each 10,000 years 
—the periods into which he divided the 4,000, 
and, therefore, in Mr. Darwin’s own. words,, ‘* the 
most powerful cause in inducing specific changes.” 
had been in abeyance. Any estimate we might form 
of the rate of specific change from the stability of 
species during that period would therefore be falla- 
cious. 

The period of about 10,000 years of alternate 
changes of climate would seem to be one well 
adapted to favour rapid changes of species, as the 
change would be sufficiently gradual to allow of any 
possible amount of migration. There would be 
sufficient time for the appearance of abundant 
variation, and for the increase to any extent of 
species adapted te the changed conditions, whilst 
there would also be time for the now and complete 
relations into which they would be thrown to be- 
come adjusted and balanced. If we are adequatel 
impressed with the highly complex relations. whic 
subsist between each organism and all around it 
which Mr. Darwin has dene so much to-elucidate— 
and if we further accept his views thatall changes 
in these relations, however brought abort, neces- 
sarily cause the modification of some forms and 
the extinction of others, it seems hardly possible to 
conceive a state of things better adapted to pro- 
mote the increasing growth and change of the or- 
ganic world than that which he presents to us. 








Tur Meat MArker AND Proposep Nrw 
PouttTry Market.—At the last Court of Common 
Council, the court considered reports from the Mar- 
kets Improvement Committee as to thcir proceed- 
ings in connection with the new meat market, and 
as to the best mode of utilising the vacant land on 
the west side of the market, and for authority to 
give directions for the preparation of a desiga, 
plans, estimates, ete., for the-erection of a poultry- 
market on the south side of Charterhouse-street, 
and to: lay the same before the court.. Mr. Deputy 
Lowman Taylor, the chairman of the committee, 
said there had been expended for the purchase ‘of 
land and premises, ete., required for the site.of the 
market and the surrounding streets, 331,4621, 10s. 2d.; 
for making roads, including 7,8501., the cost of the 
central roadway through the market, 31,0791. 14s, ; 
interest on temporary loans, 38,3161, 11s, 8d.; 
making a total of 400,8581. 15s. 10d. as the cost, o: 
the site and roadways. As to construction, the 
cost of the market, including substructure, fittings, 
and sundry other expenses, was 278,503/. These 
two amounts together were 684,361/. 15s. 10d., or, 





in round figures, 700,000/, Taking 700,0007. at 4} 
per cent., the interest amounted to 31,5001. On 
the other hand, the net income for the year was 
38,4101. The market had been. a + success. 
Western Approach Street was an en ly different 
question. The expense of it was 296,555/., and no- 
thing had been done at present with the land on 
either side of the street to meet that outlay; and, 
to utilise a portion of that land, the committee pro- 
posed erecting a new poultry-market; which it was 
caleulated would! bring in a net’ profit’ of about 
5,0001. Mr. Fricker moved) an ) to the 
effect that it was not desirable to erect another 
poultry-market, and that it be referred to the Mar- 
kets Committee to consider the desirability of en- 
larging the present poultry-market at Leadenhall. 
A discussion of some length ensued, in the course 
of which Mr, Bedford disputed the correetness of 
Mr. Deputy Taylor’s res. In the: result, the 
ameudment was lost, and the reports were adopted 





LEIGHTON HALL. 


—_————— 
CHAPTER XXXV, 

Mrs, Burton had. been greatly distressed) at the 
account given her by the servant of, Miss. Georgie’s 
going off in her party dress, without so, much as 
telling her, and naturally enough felt a little annoyed 
with the cause of her pet’s anxiety. 

“That child will be the death af Georgie,” she 
said to her husban!, at least a dozen times; and 
when he asked, “ Who. is. she, and, what ig she to 
Georgie?” she hardly knew what to reply,.for she 
did not herself know what Annie. was to, Georgie. 
“Not much, I believe; second or. third cousin,” she 
hazarded, and then she bemoaned Georgie’s, kind, 
tender, affectionate nature, which made. her love 
everything young and helpless, She should, go over“ 
in the morning herself, she said; and accordingly, ae 
early as. nine o'clock, she started with a, bex, of 
clothing for Georgie, who, with her waterproof cloak 
wrapped around her uncovered shoulders, sat by the 
couch of the dead child, with,a.strange, stony look 
upon her face and in her red, swollen eyes, 

Sle had not. shed.a tear since Annie died, and, her 
own hands had made the little form ready, for the 


rave. 

“Don’t touch her; she is mine; I, will, doll my- 
self,” she had said, almost fiercely, to. old Luua, 
when she first camein to prepare the body, 

Firmly, too, she had. rejveted; all Maude’s and 
Edna’s offers of assistance, and so, thay had.Jeft her 
to herself ; left her alone with,the dead, and her own 
bitter thoughts, which nearly drove ler mad, ag sho 
washed and kissed the little hands, and remembered: 
when she had first felt their touch, and the thrill that 
touch had sent through every nerve. Then they 
were warm and soft; and she could lave crushed 
them in her palm ; now they were cold. . She, kissed 
them passionately, and drew the dainty whi'e sleeves 
over the wasted arms, and, combed, and brushed, and 
curled the silken hair, and felt glad that death had 
not robbed Annie of her beauty, as she finally laid 
her upon the couch, and then sat down beside her, 
unmindful, that her rich-satin dress was soiled and 
defaced, and the lace torn in more places than one. 
She took the tea and toast John brought her, because 
she knew he would insist until she ate, but she would 
not leave the room, and Mrs. Burton found her there, 
and called her a “poor dear,” and wondered at her 
gricf, and felt half glad that the child was. gone at 
last out. of Georgie’s reach. 

“I shall stay here till after the funeral,” she per- 
sisted, replying: to her aunt’s entreaties for her to go 
back to London ; and when Mrs. Burten.asked where 
Aunie was to be buried, she auswered; “ In Highgate 
Cemetery, of course.” 

“Has your brother a vault there?” was Mrs, 
Burion’s next question. 

Georgie replied: 

“+ No, bute can have.” 

After her aunt was gone she went to her brother, 
and, giving him a costly diamond ring, said to him: 

“It is my right and: wish to bury Aynio, and bear 
the whole expense.. Convert the ring into money 
and.see to it for me. I want her laid in, Highgate 
Cemetery.” 7 

“Tn any particular spot ?” John asked. 

And Georgie answered him: 

“Yes, there is.a vacant. spot near his grave. It 
has been there for years. Let Annie be buried 
there.” 

John bowed, and turned away so.as.not to see the 
hot blushes on his sister’s face as she gave her orders 
for Annie's burial. 

That night Roy came.over himself to take Edna 
home. He was very sorry for Georgie, but, like Mrs. 
big wondered at her love and grief for the tittle 
child, 

“T would like to see the body. Can 1?” he asked. 
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Georgie rose at once and went with him into 
the darkened room where Annie lay. 

Carefully, gently, she put back the thin covering, 
and then stood by Roy’s side while he looked upon 
the child. 

“She must have been very beautiful in life; and 
there *is a look on her face like you,” he said to 
Georgie, noticing for the first time how she shook 
as if in anague chill, “ Youareill; you havetaken 
cold; this must not be,” he said. 

And he put his arm around her to’ lead her from 
the room, 

But she held back, and, laying one hand on the 
pale, dead face, grasped Roy's: shoulder with the 
other, and exclaimed: 

“Not yet, Roy; wait a moment please; hear me 
first ; let me——” 

He did not believe she knew at all what she was 
saying, and he cut her short and drew her forcibly 
away just as she had with a mighty effort nerved 
herself to tell him why she loved that little lifeless 
form so well, 

“TI meant to, I meant to, and he, would. not hear 
me. Surely it is not wrong to withhold it now,” 
she said to herself when Roy had-taken her from the 
room, and then came a sense of relief that, after all 
he did not know, and she never need teil. “ Had 
she lived I would have kept my’ vow, but now I am 
free from it,” she thonglit. 

There was a brighter look. upon her face, and 
she moved about the house more like her olden self, 
but Mande, who watched her clusely, saw that she 
shuddered every time that Roy spoke pityingly to her, 
and that she seemed glad when at last he started for 
home, taking Edna with him, 

The funeral took place the next day; Mrs, Burton 
came over in her carriage, ant Roy came in his, 
bringing Edna and his mother witli him. For once 
Georgie put fashion aside and shocked her aunt by an- 
nouvcing her intention to attend the funeral herself. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Burton. tried to dissuade 
herfrom it. She was determined, and the lady finally 
gave it up, and said she would go too, and take Mrs. 
Churchill and Edua in her carriage, suggesting that 
Roy should go with Georgie, John and Maude. And so 
it came about that Roy went as one of the chief mourn- 
ers to Annie’s grave. While the coffin was lowered in 
the ground, and Lestood near with uncevered head, he 
glauced by accident at the tall head-stone close beside 
Lim, and read upon its, 

“Richard Le Roy. Born Jan. 5, 18—. Died 
Oct. 10, 18—, Blessed are the dead whio die in the 
Lord,” 

Roy read it twice, and thought within himself: ‘I 
never kuew before where Richard was buried. He 
was a good fellow after all, but I don’t believe he 
‘died in the Lord.’” Then Roy began’ wonder- 
ing how many inscriptions upon tombstones were 
true, and in so doing failed to see how pale and 
faint Georgie was, and how she trembled, as she 
passed that grave on her way back to the earriage.. 
Jt was @ strange combivation of things, that Roy 
Leighton and Georgie Burton should stand there to- 
gether with Anuie’s grave betweenthem; and Richard 
Le Roy’s just behind; but only two of ihe spectators 
kuew how strange, and these gave no sign as they 
turned away and left the dead to their dreawless 
slumbers. 

* * * * 

It was nearly Christmas time, a season which 
Georgie usually looked forward to with glad autici- 
pations, knowing well that the rarest, costliest pre- 
sents would be bonght for her by her indulgent aunt. 
But she cared little for them now, and stayed a great 
deal in her own room, trying to believe she was 
becoming good, and’as a proof of it compelled her- 
self to doa kindness to Edna. Roy, who saw a great 
deal of her, came to her one day, asking,,.as a favour, 
that she would go with him and look at some haud- 
sume watches just imported from. Paris. 

“I wait to send one to Edua as.a Christmas gift,” 
he said, “and mother wishes to give Miss Overton 
one at the same time. As she cannot see distinctly, 
she prefers your taste to mine.” 

Ordinarily Georgie would have held her peace and 
suffered Edna to be the recipient of two watches, 
but that would hardly be in accordance with ler re- 
cent reform, so, while examining and commenting 
upon the exquisite litle time-pieces brought for their 
inspection, she selected -w beautiful one for Miss 
Overton, and then. said to Roy: 

“How do you know that your sister has not one 
already ? and, if she has, another would be a little 
awkward, a sort of white elephaut.” 

Roy had not thought of that before. The bill he 
had pa d for Charlie he remembered now did include 
a watch; and though Edna must have sold it at the 
t'me she made him so large a payment, she had most 
likely bought another ere this, as:she would need it 
in teaching. Georgie was right, and he asked her 
to select something suitable. She chose a handsome 


set. of jewellery, pin, ear-rings,,and sleeve buttons, 
thinking to herself; “ She will not, of course, wear 
them at Leighton, but she-can do so after she goes 
away; and if ever she should be in want shecan turn 
them into money.” 

So the watch and the gold set. were bought, the 
latter sent with a letter to Aunt Letty’s care, aud 
the former put by Miss; Overton’s. plate, where she 
found it on Christmas morning, her eyes filling with 
tears, which for a time prevented her from giving 
utterance to her thanks for the valuable gift. It was 
handsomer than the,one,Charlie had given her, and 


from: that it was far more valuable to Edna, who was 
certain that’ Roy had quite as much to do with it as 
his mother. It was Roy’s gift, she felt, though she 
thanked Mrs. Churchill for it, and said she prized it 
more than anything she jad ever received. 

“Now, mother,” Roy said, “I must show you my 
present to myself, hoping you will be as pleased as I 
am with it,” 

He had seemed very much excited the previous 
night, when he came in to dinner aud.told them of 
his visit to @ certain picture gallery in Regent 
Street, where he saw so many fine paintings on ex- 
hibition. Had he been less interested and ubsurbed 
in the picture gallery, he might have noticed how 
red Miss Overton grew at his mention of the 
gallery, for it was there her painting of Leighton 
was hung, and she wondered if he had seen it. 

“ Probably not,” she thought, “or he would. have 
mentioned it ;” consequently she was surprised when, 
after his remarks to his mother concerning his pre- 
sent to himself, he produced the veritable picture, 
saying to his mother: 

* Look, mother! a picture of our home at Leighton, 
done in oil, with a very good likeness of Charlie 
standing on the steps by the side of a young girl, 
who must be Edna herself. Look close, mother! 
Can’t you see it?” 

Roy was greatly excited. and his mother too; but 
her eyes were too dim to make it out accurately. 
She could see Charlie, she said, and the girl, who 
probably was Edna, 

*Roy,’’ she continued, “ Edua herself must have 
pencilled this sketch from what Charlie told her of 
dis home.” 

* Possibly,’ Roy replied; “though T would sooner 
think Edna had been in the neighbourhood of 
Leighton, and sketched it from siglt. There were 
some artists stopping for atime in Sommerville last 
year, and she must have been one of them ;, but why 
diin’t she come to us? I so much wish she had.” 

This was Roy’s solution of the mystery, while his 
mother held to the other side. 

“ You say it is faulty in some respects,” she said ; 
“and as nearly as I can see it, I should say it was, 
which proves that Edna never saw Leighton, or slie 
would have been more accurate, She is a natural 
artist. I think ; for don’t yow remember that picture 
she drew of us—you in the poke bonnet, and me 
with that cinder in my eye—the only time we ever 
sew her?” 

“Yes; I don’t believe I shall soon forget that,” 
Roy answered, langhingly. 

Then he went on to tell how, by the merest 
accident, he had stumbled upon the oil-painting, 
which was not hung in the most conspicuous place ; 
however, he had been struck with it at once, and 
questioned the attendant, who knew nothing of it ex- 
cept that it was, for sale and that he believed it be- 
longed to a lady who was not yet very well known 
to fame. He would ascertain her name if Roy wished 
him todoso. - 

So Roy paid his twenty pounds gladly, and pro- 
mised to call again in a few days and hear what the 
man lad learned with regard to the unknown artist ; 
and he seemed so eager and excited that he paid but 
little attention to Miss Overton, who examined and 
admired the picture, and said there were some mis- 
takes in it, and then she took refuge in her watch, 
and talked of that, thus wholly blinding Roy, who 
never dreamed’ how near to him the artist was, and 
who next day went again to the gallery, in hopes of 
learning sumething definite—something which should 
discover Edna to him at once; but he was doomed to 
disappointment, The man he had first seen was out, 
and the one in attendance chanced to be Jchn’s 
friend, and had received his instructions for just such 
an emergency. 

John had imagined the possibility of Roy’s buying 
the picture if he saw it, and had bidden his friend 
say, if questioned, that it was the work of a lady who 
did not care to have her name known, and whose 
agent did not live in Loadon. 

* But you certainly know him,” Roy said. 

The man admitted that he did, but could not give 
hisname. Then Roy thought of John and went to 
him, and by dint of persuasion managed to extort 
from him that it was Edna’s picture, painted from a 





drawing made under Charlie’s supervision; also 


which Maude. was unecousciously carrying, but aside: 


that Edna was in London doing very well, and 
that she had seen Roy and his mother driving in the 
park, More than that John would not tell,and Roy 
reurned to his rooms ima state of great excitement 
and bewilderment. Edua was in London, working 
undoubtedly at painting, and living most likely in 
some third-rate lodging-house, where she never had a 
decent meal, “and. we faring sumptuously every day, 
‘with so much rich food put before us that we some- 
times almost loathe the sight of it ;” and Edna noticed 
that he scareely touched his diuner, declining almost 
every course, as if he thought that by abstaining him- 
self he was helping his half-starved sister! 

“She saw us once in the park,” he continued. 
“ Poor little thing, trudging along on foot, I daresay. 
I do wonder that she will be so foolish, or why she 
dislikes us so much as to persist in keeping aloof 
from us.” 

Georgie came in after dinner and saw the picture ; 
she heard Roy’s story, aud jvined in ihe wonder, but 
did not, as usual, try to aggravate Miss Overton by 
talking about her. She was still trying to be good, 
and she generously turued the conversation into- 
another channel, for which Edna thanked her in her 
heart, thinking that since Annie’s death there had 
been a change for the better in Georgie. 

In the course of two weeks or more Roy received, 
through Aunt Letty, a letter from Edna, enclosing 
thirty pounds, which nearly covered her eutire in- 
debteduess to him, 

“She had sold a picture lately,” she said, “and 
she sent the proceeds at once, with alittle more whicl 
she hadin land. Hoping very soon to be able to 
pay the rest, she was, his truly, Epna.”’ 

Nota word about his engagement, vr his wish that 


felt a thrill of anger, and threw her letter aside with 
the exclamation: 

“If she chooses to be so reticent and headstrong, 
let her go her own way. I don’t think I shall trouble 
myself any more about ber.” 

But he did. He took to long rambles where he had 
never been before, aud Edua, who often rode witl 
him and his mother, noticed that he drove frequently 
through smaller strects, past long lines of lodging- 
houses, and that he always scemed to be looking for 
somebody. Once she said to him, when he was 
speaking of his sister: 

“Do you think you would know herif you should 
see herin the street ?” 

“T dam not quite sure that I should,” he replied- 
“But I have my theory concerniug her looks, and if 
ever I chance upon a little girl not larger thar 
yourself, with long curls and saucy-looking eyes, | 
shall follow her up and find out where she lives.” 

“Something like huuting for a needle ina hay- 
stack, to quote a familiar proverb,” Edna said, laughi- 
ingly, and there the conversation ended, but not so 
Koy’s long walks and drives. 

These continued all through the winter and om 
iuto the spring, when Mrs. Churchill began to long 
for her country home. Edna had passed a most de- 
lightful winter, and seen much both of art and 
society, which benefited her greatly. It had soon 
been known in the circle of Ruy's acquaintance that 
the pretty young lady seen with him so often in 
public was more an equal and friend of his mother 
than a mere hired companion, and she had always 
been iucluded in the frequent invitations which came 
to the Leightous for dinvers, receptions, and parties ; 
and it had been a kind of mania with Mrs. Churchill 
to have her favourite dressed becomingly, and go with 
Roy, even when she was obliged to remain at home. 
In a certain way Miss Overton became a belle, ant was 
sought after, courted and admired almost as much as 
Georgie herself. 

Had she been an heiress, not fifty Georgivs could 
have competed with her; but, being poor, she had 
this advantage, that the attentions of the male sex 
never became s0 serious as to require a check, so sie 
enjoyed it all, and to Roy seemed to grow more aud 
more beautifal every day. He even found himself at 
last growing jealous of the young men who surrounded 
her in such numbers the moment she entered a room; 
and he was glad when, towards the end of April, his 
mother signified her wish to go back to Leighton. 
Edna was glad, too, of thechange; for she was pining 
for country air, and wanted so much to spend a few 
more delicious weeks at Leighton befure she left it 
for ever. 

The wedding had finally been arranged by Mrs. 
Burton to take place in June, and as Mr. Burton had 
said that Maude should be married at the same time, 
and not have “two fusses,” it was to be a double 
bridal, and take place at Oakwood, whither the Bur- 
tons removed about the time that Roy came back to 
Leighton. 

(To be continued.) 
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have left Hastings for Chislehurst. 


she should come home when he was married. Roy . 
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M. L. C.'s handwriting is very neat. 

F. D. N.—We are not acquainted with the gentleman. 

James S.—Your communication arrived too late to be 
sade available. 

&c., &c., &.—We are unable to make any appointment 
at present. 

A Poor sut Constant Reaper.—The story will be com- 
pleted in a few more numbers. 

Anxious (Dublin).—We have no immediate intention 
to re-publish the stories referred to. 

A Trro.—The appearance can be produced bya suitable 
metallic dust laiu on after varuishins with mastic. 

B. M. O’B.—The writing is not bad, neither is it attrac- 
tive. The song in question is generally much admired. 

W.G.L.—1l. Yes. 2. Within the last two months. 3. 
Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

A Farmuer.—There is at present no duty imposed upon 
eggs imported by this country. The duty was repealed 
in 1860, 

T. F.’s communication has been received. The con- 
sideration of the matter must, however, stand over for 
the present. 

J.J. a — ane to the publisher of Bell’s Life in 
London, and in your letter to him enclose thirty penny 
postage stamps. 

Mavupzg.—Your handwriting is good, although the illegi- 
bility of the ink you patronise conveys at first sighta con- 
trary impression. 

Anxious Ows.—Rosemary is the herb of which you ap- 
pear to be in search. Its qualities may have been unduly 
exalted by your imagination. 

J. W.—We would have endeavoured to forward your 
views had you communicated the name of the gentleman 
to whom you desire to respond. This you have omitted 
to insert in both your letters. 

Exiza.—The manufacture of point-lace can be traced as 
far back as the reign of Charles L., 1625-49. Exa...ples of 
an earlier date may probably be cited, but we are not 
aware that they can beauthenticated. Point-lace is made 
by hand. 

I. J. M.—You have neglected to ask for an affiliation 
order until it is now too late to obtain one. It seems also 
from your letter that you have no evidence upon which 
an action for breach of promise of marriage can be main- 
tained. 

T. B. (Liverpool).—Balloons have been employed for 
military purposes on two or three occasions ; lirst, dar- 
ing the French Revolutionary War in 1794, then at the 
battle of Solferino in June, 1859, and by the Federal 
army near Washington im July, 1861. 

A Stupent.—The Alexandrian manuscript of the Holy 
Scriptures which is to be found in the British Museum 
is not the oldest copy of the Old and New ‘lestament in 
existence. There is one more ancient in the Vatican at 
Rome, which was written about the fourth century. 

Ottvia.—l. The most ancient books in the. world are 
the Pentateuch of Moses aud the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod, 2 Yes. Boiling to death was at oue time a 
legal punishment in England. 3, The custom of hanging 
in chains was abolished in 133%. 

A Pubican.—The Permissive Bill, for restraining the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, which has so often been re- 
jected by Parliament, is not the only example of that de- 
scription of effort. Inthe year 1750 as many as seven- 
teen hundred London giu-shops were actually suppressed. 

A. 8. E.—The Poor Knights of Windsor are gontlemen 
who receive an annual allowance under the will of Kiuy 
Henry VIII. The power to appoint is in the Crown, and 
the benefit is for life ouly. The recipieats have held com- 
missions in the Army, and by the direction of William 
IV. are now called the Military Knights of Windsor. 

PrupeEnct.—The times have so altered that such com- 
parisons can have no practical value. It is, however, the 
fact that in the reign of Henry VIIL, about the year 
1533, the price of meat was fixed by Act of Parliament. 
Beef and pork then fetched one halfpenny the pound, 
and veal three-farthings. 

Canotine G.—Notwithstanding your property and 
your expectations, it would be well to have your daugh- 
ter instructed in some useful handiwork or profession. 
It is true that her great requisite is a good husband, and 
in all probability that saepenete is in store forher. But 
sometimes, even with favourable opportunities, that 
chance is missed, and then habits of industry are an in- 





valuable solace to the weary days of continued maiden- 
h We take it, also, that industry is not misplaced 
even in a rich man's wife. 

Epxa C.—The preceding chapters of the tale, continued 
in No. 384, will be found in Lire anp Fasui0n. The so- 
called waterproofing of cloth is effected at the time of 
its manufacture, any subsequent process of that nature 
would spoil its appearance. Your handwriting is lezible ; 
in other respects it cannot be praised. 

A Sartor.—1l, The name of the first iron-plated steam 
frigate built by the English Admiralty is the Warrior. 
She was sete A in 1860. Her construction has since 
been condemned, and great improvements have been 
made in the build of similar vessels. 2. Nelson gained 
the battle of the Nile in August, 1793, and was killed 
during the battle of Trafalgar in October, 1805. 

A Guarpsman.—The great fire of London occurred 
about two hundred years ago. It raged four days, from 
the second to the sixth of September, 1666. The con- 
sternation was so great that about 200,000 persons en- 
camped in Islington and Highgate fields. The number 
of houses consumed was 13 200, in addition to many pub- 
lic buildings and £9 churches. 

L. M. R.—The component parts of a lotion for the cure 
of sun-burn are eight ounces of ox-gall, a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar-candy, and a small quantity of camphor, 
of borax, and of alum. The mixture must be stirred 
every day for a féw days until it eS re clearness 
when it should be strained through blotting-paper. It 
will then be ready for use. 

I, W. M—We cannot furnish you with any certain de- 
finition of the name of the fashionable liqueur terme:l 
*Chartreuse.” It may be so called from a monastery of 
that name situated in a mountainous region near Gre- 
noble. Possibly, the hospitable monks concocted the 
cordial as a refreshment for weary travellers passing that 
way. 

MATERNAL LOVE. 


There is a love far holier than the rest, 
The yearning love that fills a mother’s breast, 
Born with the babe whose little wailing moan 
Asks aid and pity in a world unknown ; 
Still clinging closer as peer sre ey Caen we 
Enlarge her hopes aud multiply her fears, 
Chiding the truant with a beaming joy 
That he who grieved her is her darling boy! 

In manhood’s flush, in fever’s wasting flame, 
But most in grief, in sorrow, sin » ud shame, 
A mother’s love her precious child attends, 
‘To human toil angelic lustre lends, 
Cheers the pale wanderer at his parting breath, 
And pierces e’en beyond the gates of a G.8 


W. J: H.—You need make no apo'ogy about the remote- 
ness of the period to which your question refers. It is 
evident that a portion of our duties must consist in turn- 
ing to the records of the past, because current events 
seldom afford an opportunity for a query. The exploits 
of the Pay French general Turenue occurred in the 
years 1643-6, 

Inquiner.—The number of prisoners captured by the 
Germans is unprecedentedly great. During our wars 
with France the largest number of French prisoners in 
England is given at 47,600. ‘The number of English pri- 
soners in France at the correspondiny period was 10,300. 
You must bear in mind that the armies which then took 
the field were smaller than those which have recently 
occupied public attention. 

J. B. L.—The merits of your poetical attempt are to 
be found in the soundness of its sentiments and the 
energy and cleverness by which they are distinguished. 
There are faults in the number of the linespand in some 
of the modes of expression. These faults prevent the 
publication of the poem. We may, however, at the same 
time observe that there is in it a good deal which is 
worthy of commendation. 

U. A. P.—The Passover is a solemn festival still ob- 
served by the Jews. lt commemorates their departure 
from Egypt, and bearsits name because, while the de- 
stroying angel, on the night before their departure, put 
to death the first-born children of the Egyptians, he 
** passed over” tie children of the Hebraws, whose door- 

sts were sprinkled with the blood of the slain Paschal 

am 

E. U.—The President of the United States is élected 
by the people every fourth year. Each state manages its 
local affairs, but all are ruled in matters of high pol.cy 
by two houses of parliament termed the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The War of Independence 
against England lasted about seven years. Lord Corn- 
wallis and his whole army surrendered to the American 
general, Washington, in October, 1751. 

A Partnt.—It is of very little use to appeal to a girl’s 
reason when she isin love. It is natural tor her to love, 
and all the arguments in the world cannot prevent her 
loving. You should therefore sympathise with her, en- 
tertain her views, and put before her what you consider 
are obstacles to her happiness in a quiet, tender manner. 
Even romantic young ladies are sometimes appalled 
when the question of ways and means is put before them 
in a homely way. 

A Tuavetter.—Ten years ago the population of China 
was estimated at upwards of 414 millions! Your asser- 
tion that such a people deserve more than a passing 
thought is undeniable certainly. Their prejudices, how- 
ever, are so great that not merely the missionaries, but 
the European merchants, have enormous difficulties to 
contend with. Historians prank stat that their 
antiquity dates about 2,500 years before Christ; the 
Chinese themselves, however, speak of events which 
occurred 100,000 years before Christ. 


W. B. (Gosport).—The marriages of members of the 
English Royul Family are regulated by the Royal Mar- 
riage Act passed in 1772. It provides that the consent 
of the reigning monarch is necessary to the validity of 
the marriage of a member of the royal family who is 
under the age of twenty-iive. At and after that age the 
consent of Parliament is required. It is presumed that 
both Her Majesty and Parliament would withhold their 
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consent from a marriage proposed to be contracted by 
one of the blood-royal with an English subject. If, how- 
ever, the nen ne consent could be ob the marriage 
would be legal. 

Firrxey.—A shrapnel shell is a bomb or iron shell 
filled with bullets and fitted with a lighted fuse to make 
it explode before it reaches the enemy. 

An Apuirer or British Piucx.—The number of 
British Scoops which formed part of the allied army com- 
manded by Wellington at Waterloo is stated to have 
been about 24,000. The total number of men opposed to 
Napoleon until the evening came was about 68,0.0. The 
French army numbered ut 72,000. The allied army 
bad about one-third of its numbers placed hers de combat, 
and the arrival of Blucher, with his 50,000 Prussians, 
from 5 to 7 in the afternoon, was most opportune. The 
British were engaged eight hours, from 9am. to 5 p.m. 


Vio.Ert, nineteen, tall, dark hair, and brown eyes. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-one, and fond of home. 

Ana, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, flaxen hair, and fond of 
music. dent must be twenty-one, good looking, 
and dark, 

Convercina Ling, a blue-jacket. Respondent must 
ag be over nineteen, good looking, very genteel, and fond 
°o ome. 

BuiancuE Rose, twenty, dark, d tempered, loving, 
= ey: and of good family. Respondent must be 

ar. ’ 

D. W., twenty-three, 5ft. llin., and fresh complexion. 
Respondent must be about the same age, and have money ; 
a tradesman’s daughter preferred. _ 

Wiuiam H.,, 5ft. 8hin., fair, blue eyes, fond of home, 
loving, anilin the navy. Respondent must be capable of 
making a home comfortable. 

Haszry 5ft. 8in., fair, blue eyes, open countenance, fond 
of singing, and a blue-jacket. Respondent must love a 
sailor from the bottom of her heart. 

Merr NELL, eighteen, medium ne fond of music, 
and amiable. Respondent must be tall, dark, lively, and 
with a loving heart. 

F. E. P., nineteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, good 
tempered, and domesticated. Respondeut must be tall, 
dark, good tempered, loving, and tond of home. 

Farr, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, good tempered, eo 
like, loving, and fondof home. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, good looking, and fond of cigars. 

Swe or THE OcEAN, twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., and would 
like to correspond with some one about twenty-two, who 
would make him a comfortable wife. 

Livety Karr, eighteen, medium height, dark, fond of 
music, and affectionate. Respondent must 8 n 
good tempered, loving, and not exceed one-and-twenty. 

C. C., twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good 
tempered. and domesticated. ndent must be tall, 
dark, good tempered, and fond of society. Navy pre- 
ferred. 

Fo, eighteen, dark, affectionate, fond of music, sing- 
ing, and foreign Respondent must be 8 
dark, distinguished tempered, and about 
twenty-one. P 

Lx, nineteen, tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, — 4 
ladylike, and fond of home. Respondent must tall, 

looking, and affectionate ; a mate of a vessel pre: 
erred, 

Maups, seventeen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondent should be 
steady, and some years senior; a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office preferred. 

Viouet and Forert-Mer-Nor (sisters) —“ Violet,” eigh- 
teen, golden brown hair, dark eyes, fair complexion, and 
pretty. ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,” seventeen, dark hair and 
eyes looking, and musical. Respondents must be 
good ooking, tall, dark, and gentlemen; money no ob- 
ject; Leeds gentlemen pref 

CommunicaTiOns RECEIVED: 

Biancuk by—‘ R, W. O.,” twenty, 5ft. 10}in., dark eyes 
and moustache, and affectionate. 

Fioxist by—" Violet of the Wood,” affec‘ionate, cheer- 
ful, domesticated, fond of country life, and a widow; and 
—* J. B. B.,” a widow of active and industrious habits. 

Jenniz by—‘ Struggler,’ twenty-five, good looking, 
loving, dark brown hair, and has a salary of 1001. 

Goopr-Two-Suors by a bachelor of twenty-six, who 
has 3001. a year. ; 

J. A. H. is responded to by—“Ella,” nineteen, rather 
dark, brown hair and eyes, fond of home and music, 
amiable, affectionate, we: ted, and the daughter 
of a sea captain. 

Fromnece by—“ Frank,” twenty-one, 5ft. 6}in., dark 
hair, blue eyes, good lovking, educated, affectionate, and 
well connected. ‘ , 

Fixe J1n Suzet by—“ Heave-Ho,” nineteen, 5ft. 3in., 
dark, blue eyes, good tempered, good housekeeper, the 
daughter of a sea captain, and loves a sailor right 
loyally. 

Topsar Seer Buocxs by—‘‘ Ocean Wave,” fair, blue 
eyes, good tempered, fond of home, domesticated, and 
loving. . 
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*.* Now Ready, Vou. X1V. of Tus Lonpéw Reapea, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the T1TLB and Inpex to Vou. XIV. Price Oxa 
Penny. 

NOTICE.—Part 89, for Ocroszr, Now Ready, price 7d., 
containing a handsome Berlin Pattern, printed in co- 
lours, with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
October. 


N.B.—CorresponpDESTsS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tus Lonpow Reapzz,” 334, Strand, 

Ht We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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TATTING LACE, DESIGN IN 
POINT LACE, &c., &c. 








TATTED LACE.—No. 1. 

For the effect produced by this rich and compli- 
cated pattern we recommend very fine but strong 
crochet cotton. Of course it can be worked with 
wool or silk, but if to trim lingerie, either thread or 
cotton must be selected. It may be immediately ap- 
plied to the material it is to trim. This may be 
worked with one shuttle, but observe that 
the scallops are, joined aud finished off 


with languette. Wo LAL) oO ak ety 
Commence the insertion first, 4 dbk, 1 $25 & ¢ eS 
picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, § Bp F% a 


+ eee 


1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 4 dbk, draw the fA 
loop up; continue to the end by joining bs 
the picots. Next work small stars; com- 
mence 2 dbk, 1 picot, repeat this 11 times 
more; the small loop, * 4 dbk, join to the 
picot, 4 dbk, draw loop up; larger loop,4 j 
dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 
2 dbk, 1 picot, 4 dbk, draw the loop up; 
repeat from * 11 times more, joining tu 
the picots as seen in the illustration. The 
next is the star between the last, 5 dbk, 
1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 [ay 
dbk, join to the picot of last star, 2 dbk, jigs 
join to the next picot, 2 dbk, 1 picot, 2 dbk, 
1 picot, 5 dbk, draw the loop up, repeat 
* 3 times more, then repeat from the first Wyte 
*, The oval at the star is worked in the 
same way only larger, but our illustration 
is so clear that it can easily be worked 
from dt. 





POINT LACE.—No. 2. 

Peruaps nothing contributes more to 
beautifying beauty than handsome lace, 
making, as it does, the mighty magnet set 
in woman’s form more mighty yet. 

The passion for lace has prevailed for centuries; 
however, we find no mention of it in the days of 
“* purple and fine linen.’”’ It would be difficult exactly 
to name the date of its first appearance, and, very 
likely, as in the case of the art of tapestry, we North- 
erners took our ideas of lace from the Saracens at the 
time of the crusades. The question, how is point lace 
best imitated? is of more importance to us than when 
it was first introduced. We trust the fair readers of 
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“LirE AND Fasnion,” now blended with “Tue 
Lonpon READER,” may have appreciated our hints 
‘on imitating lace, for in these imitations tho effect is 
as beautiful as in the original, and the toil is compa- 
ratively insignificant. 

In point lace the work is carried on.stitch by 
stitch. The word point, as we have had occasion to 
observe, signifying stitch in the language of the 
French, who, alas, have now little time for lace 
making or any other luxurious art in this disastrous 








phase of their existence. 





On the Continent, Valenciennes, Brussels, and 
Mechlin are among the towns most celebrated for 
the manufacture of lace; and here in England, New- 
port Pagnell and Honiton. In speaking of these 
laces, we must remind-our readers that we allude to 
real lace, bobbin lace, and not to the more dashing 
but less valuable laces—the product of Urling’s 
looms. 

In a back number of “Lire anp FAsuion,” we 
have given all the different stitches of point lace, aud 
fall particulars. 
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Tattinc Lace.—No. 1. 


FASHIONS. 

Wootten Goops.—Two facts are offered for the 
guidance of purchasers of costumes ; first, that twilled 
fabrics are more stylish than repped goods; second, 

“soft flexible materials that drape gracefully are pre- 
ferred to those that hang in rigid, stately folds. The 
cashmere twill, short, fine, and irregular, such as is 
found in India cashmere, drap d’été, and merino, 
makes the most stylish goods of the season, Next 
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with less of the purple cxst than that worn last 
winter ; the shade next in abundance is the chestnut 
brown, which promises to be the leading colour of the 
season ; then comes invisible green, but slightly re- 
moved from black ; plum-colour and prune, the first 
shadine towards purple, the latter towards blue; dark, 
warm-looking maroon; and lastly, the gray and mode 
colours, London smoke, turtle-dove, and crayon tints. 
It promises well for the popularity of these shadows 
of colours that they are becoming to blondes and bru- 
nettes alike, and fair faces will no longer be confined 
to blue and gray, or the dark to maroon. 
Indeed, the case is reversed, as navy blue 
is especially becoming to brunettes, while 
meroon displays the delicate tints of 
blondes. 

CASHMERE TwiILts.—First among the 
cashmere twills is fine black cashmere, 
heavier and more lustrous than the old- 
fashioned cashmeres. Drap d’été, or, as 
some call it, drap de Nice, is an all-wool 
French cloth, heavier than cashmere, but 
lighter than ladies’ cloth. It has a cash- 
mere twill on one side, and a warm, rough 
fleece on the other. This may be had in 
black or any stylish colour for costumes. 
A lighter drap d’été, new this season, is 
preferred because of its lightness. It is 
reversible, as it has a double twill. Satin 
de Chine or wool satine is all wool, but 
the twill is so fine that a gloss like satin 
is given to the surface. The materials 
quoted in this paragraph will compose the 
handsomest woollen costumes of the win- 
ter. 


RePreD Goops.—For those who still 
prefer repped goods there is a new double- 
faced wool velours, of heavy reps, so per- 
fect on both sides that it may be turned. 
Velours epingeline, as lustrous as silk, 
yet soft as cashmere, is shown in all the 
invisible tints. Ottoman reps, with cords 
as thick as a coarse knitting needle, is made soft 
enough to drape beautifully. In gray shades this is 
especially advised for brides’ travelling suits. 

Axpacas, Monarxs, ETC.—Black alpaca, like black 
silk, is always in fashion, and indispensable toa 
lady’s wardrobe, Kindred fabrics are tiie beaver mo- 
hair and the new and glossy Turkish brilliantine, 
which is one of the handsomest materials introduced 
this season. 
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Fancy Piarps AnD TARTANS.—Importers seem 


in choice are those with the serge twill extending in ; to give the preference to fancy plaids this season 


well-defined marks diagonally through the stuff. All 
dressing is dispensed with, not only among the 
twilled fabrics that are characteristically soft and 
lustreless, but in such heavy velours and poplins as 
are shown. A glance at a stock of woollens discloses 
also that solid colours will prevail, and that these 
are the darkest, most invisible shades, rather than 
clear, distinct colours. Of these shades that most 
largely imyoried is navy blue, of fuller, deeper tone, 





rather than to historic clan tartans. It remains to be 
seen which will be most worn. Of one thing we are 
assured, that black and white, in irregular broken 
plaids, will be considered very stylish for suits, also 
that plaids of two shades of fawn-colour and mode 
grounds, barred with black, will be songht after for 
suits by ladies of quiet tastes who would not wear 
gay tartans. These are brought out in flannel-lined 
serges—twilled on the upper side with thick fleece 
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beneath—heavy enough for cloaks as well as suits: 
‘The green and blue Sutherland plaid will doubtless 
be greatly worn again, but modistes predict. that 
the new fancy of blue plaided with black, or green 
with black, will prevail. Red and black, in broken 
plaids, instead of the Rob Roy blocks, will be used 
for young girls’ suits. 








LUCIA. 


By the world! 
I think my love be honest, and think she is not; 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not. 
LL. have some. proof. Shakespeare 

“Your adopted danghter is very handsome, 
Ellen. My quiet, demure little Annie will be 
scarcely seen; indeed, quite eclipsed by the bril+ 
liant Lucia,” 

“ Yes, Lucia is handsome; but——” 

Mrs. Davenport hesitated. A sigh escaped. her 
lips, and an anxious expression settled on her face, 
as she answered her friend’s inquiry. 

“ What is it that troubles you, Ellen?” 

‘“‘T will tell you. I ought to do so. I feeb sure 
vou will lend me your assistance. And with dear, 
good little Annie’s example, my Lucia, may be:won 
from that love of’ ornament which causes mesuch 
uneasiness. Indeed, it was with this hope thatl 
accepted your invitation for Lucia to spend the-win- 
ter with you.” 

‘* Annie’s example may do her good. I hope so; 
she isso very different. Although she is only my 
adopted child, as Lucia is yours, I love her 
dearly, and have a thought that sore day she will 
be nearer to me. I know of noone I would se will- 
ingly welcome as a wife for my son. Ido not know 
what. I should do without her little holping hands, 


Although there is. no necessity for it, she must al- } 


ways be busy about something. And about dress 
her ideas are so very modest. She dislikes so much 
to attract attention. I have often to scold her 
into appearing in a style which her position really 
demands. You know, she has quite a fortune, in- 
dependent of mine,” said Mrs. Wilton. 

‘Yes, I’ve heard so. Well, you will have your 
heart and hand both full this season in controlling 
an directing these girls, so entirely opposite to 
each other.” 

** They may do each other good. Amnie ought to 
gain a little appreciation of worldly good, and, in- 
deed, I wish she did care a little more about dress. 
Point-lace and diamonds afford her no more gratifi- 
cation than plain white linen, or simple jet or gold 
ornaments.” 

‘** Poor Lucia would almost sell her heart for 
diamonds. Indeed, I believe the man who can give 
her the most of them will win her hand, if her heart 
should ache for ever after !’’ 

A few days after the above conversation, Mrs. 
Davenport returned to her home, leaving Lucia with 
her friend Mrs. Wilton. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Lucia’s failings 
were known to her hostess, she became very much 
attached to the orphan girl, who was so beautiful, 
bright, winning, and generally pleasant and enter- 
taining. All, for a time, yielded to her. 

Mrs. Wilton thought her quite an acquisition to 
tho little home circle, and indispensable at the re- 
c-ptions and parties of the season, 

George Wilton loved his mother’s favourite, the 
gentle little Annie, and he had told her so many 
tues. Still there was no positive engagement: be- 
tween them. When Lucia first came te visit Mrs. 
Wilton, George did not seem very mueh taken 
with either her handsome face or eagy, cordial man- 
her. 

“She was excessively vain, and teo fondof ad- 
miration ;’’ so he said to Annie. 

But after a while he grew more tolerant of’ Lucia’s 
f.ults ; a little longer, and he lingered to listen to 
her merry voice, then sought her side, and finally 
\nnie’s quiet, artless little ways:no longer won him, 
even for an hour, from the brilliant girl’s presence. 

Annie’s heart ached bitterly, but. bravely she hid 
it, even from Mrs. Wilton, her dearest friend, 

As the weeks of her residence with her friends 
wore on, Lucia’s restraint gradually away, 
and many times her ruling passion broke forth ina 
most glaring and disfigurimg light. 

On one occasion, after returning from a large 
party, she entered her room, and, unmindful even 
of the presence of Mrs. Wilton, she tore off her 
muslin dress, aud, throwing it down, stamped upon 
it, and in a perfect fay of envy and disappoint- 
ment, she raged until exhausted, because she could 
not dress in diamonds and satin, like a new star 
that had just appeared in the fashionable firma. 
ment, who had, of course, quite eclipsed Lucia that 
evening. 

Sorely grieved, Mrs. Wilton tried to soothe, and 
cali the excited girl, but with little effect, 

George’s infatuation was unmistakeable. Lucia 
was daily gaining greater influence over him, and 
his mother deonal the result, Yet how could she 





open his eyes to the unworthiness of the object of 
his preference ? : 

‘About that time cards were issued for a very 
brilliant reception, Mrs. Wilton and her family re- 
ceiving theirs. Immediately the question arose: 
“ What shall we wear ?”’ : 

Lucia vowed that, unless she could have just what 
she wanted she would not go. é 

As the night appointed was a week off, Lucia had 
ample time to write to Mrs. Davenport and express 
her wishes. This she said she should do. 

The next morning Mrs. Wilton went out to make 
her purchases for the coming event. Lucia stayed 
at home in a fit of ill temper; and to 
soothe her by ing her own arrangements until 
Lucia could make too, remained with her. _ 

After a short absence, Mrs, Wilton returned with 
an anxious look ; she hastened up to her reom, then 
came down again and said’: 

“T went out, intending to you both home a 
present, bat.I have met-with, aloss—a twenty- 
pound note, TI hoped it might have, fallen out. of 
my pocket-book somehow I left my room, but 
an pre lye and exelaimed 

’ up, : 

“ Let us. go.and scarek for you,” aad, “ Where. 
cam you remember having it last?” 

But searching 


was of no avail. Tho money was 


Wthvee: days: before the oyaning of the reception | 


Lucia received a letter from: home, and with. great 
apparent satisfaction she asked Annie te go with 
her to get her dress and trimmings. 
Although there 


beautiful dress, which, with its:trimming, 
must have cost a sum much more-than she had sup- 
posed Mrs. Davenport could afford to give her. 

“ Well, Lucia, you are contented to-night, I trust. 
You were admired sufficiently, and there was not a 
more beautiful-dress in the room. Nothing was 
wanting,” said Annie, 

“Yes, something was. Ihadnojewels. Let me 
don yours for a moment, Mra. Wilton, and see how 
Fang look when I have diamonds of my own,”’ said 

ucla. 

Mrs. Wilton was just removing her wrappings. 
Throwing off the opera hood, she unhooked one ear- 
ring, and handed it to Lucia; then, putting her fin- 
gers to her other ear, she exclaimed : 

“See! I have pulledthe otherout. It hascaught 
in the tassel or fringe of hood. I had it when 
Leame upstairs, I know. em 
careful not to tread on if!” 

Both girls commenced to look over the wrappings. 
The hood was tumed.in and out; every inch 
examined carefully. But itcould not be found. 


kk, quick, girls! Be 


George was called to join in the search, through | ho 


the halls, and up and down, the stairs. 

“It may be on the pavement. But it will not be 
wise to take a light.outito look for it to-nigat. I 
will get up with the. first ray of light and see after 
it,” said George. 

“Took agaim, girls. I feel so sure it must be 
among those things. I will give the one who finds 
it five pounds.” 

But the offered sum failed to bring it forth. It 
eould not be found that night, nor the next morn- 


ing. 

Mrs. Wilton was closeted with her som As if 
fearful thatthe walls had. ears to hear the words, 
she bent her lips, and whispered words that. caused 
him to spring up and cry out: 

“Oh, mother! you are unjust! How can you ? 
Such a thought is anworthy of my mother, usually 
so kind and just!’’ 

Again she whispered low into his ear, and his 
face grew grave, puazled, and anxious. 

“I will not let such a suspicion linger for ono 
moment in my mind. Why should you, mother ? 
No, no! Cast it forth!” 

“ I will not breathe it to amy other, my son. I 

it may be as you say.” 

‘The evening of the next day the family were. in 
the sitting-room, Lucia trifling over her work-box, 
when Mrs. Wilton, greatly to George's amazement, 


said : 

“Lucia, I see you have a safe little box there. 
Please lock up this ear-ring. I had it showing to a 
friend who, seeing our advertisement of the other’s 
loss in the paper, asked to look at this. [ do not 
want to go upstairs to pubitaway. Just keep it 
until I ask you for it.’”’ 

Speculations relative to the missing jewel were. 
the continual subject of conversation with the family 
and every calling friend. 

The afternoon following the night that Mrs. 
Wilton had given Lucia the ear-ring to’ keep for her, 
some friends were speaking of it, and Mrs. Wilton 


said : 
“Lucia, I will take that ear-ring now, please. 





George, dear, go up and ask Annie for Lucia’s work- 
ox——’? 

“Why, Mrs. Wilton, I gave it to you last night!” 
answered Lucia, quickly. 

George stopped. 

Mrs. Wilton said: 

“My dear, you have it yon will see. Just look. 
I cannot be mistaken. Go, Goarge get the box.” 

*“*Why, surely, Mrs. Wilton, ve it to you! 
We were up in your room, you and I, and——” 

“Lucia, if you will look well, you will find the 
ear-ring that I have not got,” answered Mrs. Wil- 
ton, looking into Lucia’s eyes, her own —— 
more than her tongue could ; the words so dreadf 
would haye faltered and died in the attempt for 
utterance, 

, terrified, Lucia gazed an instant; the 

ight crimson flush which had spread over her face 
when she first denied the possession of the jewel 
gave place to a deathly paleness, and she faltered : 

“Indeed, eitto you, I—I——” 

“Amd I will declare, to the public if necessary, 
you have it still in your possession. Will you get 
it, Lucia?” 


Footsteps were heard on the stairs—George’s. 
heigun- powerful effort for composure, Lucia said as 


“}—was so frightened! I knew I had taken it 
ontrto,.give you.. [remember now. When retired, 
I ee my trunk for more perfect safety. I will 
ge it,”” 


In a few moments she returned, and placed in 
Mrs, Wilton’s,hand theear-ring. i 

Thatnight, when the girls had retired, Mrs. Wil- 
ton called George into her room, and, opening her 


jewel box, disp yed, to his amazement, both ear- 


mith a@ warning movement, she hushed the cry 
that a about to escape his lips, and in a whisper 
asked : 


he : 
** Where did find it?” 
** Where I told you.” 


“ Yes.” 

“She gave them both to you?” he asked, with a 
suppressed, groan. 

“She did, As you heard her say, she gave me one 
last night—that.which you.saw me give her. Iasked 
her for it when. we. were alone, with,no witness, you 
see. This. afternoon you heard. me demand it. I 
looked ather, She saw I had her completely in my 
power then, and brought forth the missing one, that 
she had taken that night when I first dropped it.-It 
was an experiment.” 

“ But if you had been mistaken, mother, what 
then ?” 

“* She would have proved her innocence by insist- 
ing, notwithstanding my words, and, more than 
words, my looks, that she had given it tome. Then 
I should have seen that I was wrong.” 

The next day Lucia stated that she was called 

i i ; ond bade them “ good-bye” the 

escorted her to the train, 

and was very theve was an air of deep 

jection about him, that, like his mother’s looks, 
spoke more than. words. 

Mrs. Wilton informed her friends that she had 
found the ear-ri it having been restored to her 
Oe ie nicamenreaiting k 

S wasever known 
to prave the ppittatbepaines only suspicions lurked 
in the a of those who hed cause to doubt the 
honesty 


one. 
George was, after a while, reatored to his former 
position in Annie’s loving and fopgiving heart ; 
ho saps, by fv loos Feo ity to saoh s light ob. 
says, ; ximi a ob- 
ee gassed ie's disregard of 
er no more re nies oO 
—— and jewels. aa By ows danger 
into which sueh a passion mig its possessor. 
She had @ tenching example. ape ee 


THE MITRAELLEUSE, 

THe time may come when ‘“‘improvements in war- 
fare’’ will mean something better and nobler than 
the invention of new methods whereby the greatest 
possible number of men ean be killedin the shortest 
possibletime. Pieces of curieus mechanism so con- 
structed as to sead of human beings into 
eternity instant are wonderful evidences of 
genius ; yet the mind dwells shudderingly on the 
wholesale slaughter of innocent victims, and longs 
for some “invention”’ in this enlightened age by 
which national qmarrels can be settled without 
bloodshed. . 

In the present European war much is said about 
the destructive effects of the*mitrailleuse. 
weapon was invented a few yeara ago, but recently 
many improvements have been made init. Those 
now in use in the Freneh consist merely of a 
series or cluster of rifle barrels fastened together, 
and so arranged that the whole charge can be fired 
either as a volley or in single shots. The fire is 
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communicated by means of a ion cap or fuse 
from’one barrel to another. By the use of separate 
cartridge blocks the efficiency of the mitrailleuse is 
greatly iricreased, inasmuch as the ean be 
reloaded by one party of gunners while others are 
discharging the gun. A horizontal motion can be 
given to it, so that the firing may run, the line 
of the enemy. A mitrailleuse consisting of thirty- 
seven guns can be drawn by two horses, and worked 
by one officer.and five, or even three men, 





, FACETIZA. 


A New Sovup.—A dandy, remarking one summer 
day that the weather was so excessively hot, that 
when he put his head in a basin of water it fairly 
boiled, reeeived for reply—“Then, sir, you have a 
calf’s head soup at'very little expense.” 

ProressionaL ComPpantions.—A gentleman, who 
was dining with another, praised the meat very 
much, and inquired who was the butcher. “ His 

name is Addison.” “ Addison !” echoed the guest; 
“ pray is he any relation to the “$F can’t 
say; but this I know, he is without hi 
Steele by his side.” 

FInIsHED.—“ Well, wasn’t that a finished ser- 
mon we had this morning?” asked one person of 
another, as they came ont of'church. “ Finished,” 
was the reply, “ yes, it was finished at last, 

1 began to think it never would be,” 

Boy Consrructorn.— Father! father! have 
ou got a sixpence about you? The great zoo- 
ogical avery ahd circus is mae here bert 

They are got some new things, er; a@ great 
constructor ; and an African lion just from Asia, 
with forty stripes on his back, and nary one alike ; 
all the monkeys on a keen jump. Children under 
ten years of age, half price. Mayn’tI go, father ?” 
“Why, sartain !” 





ON THE WAIN. 
This is a strange advertisement : 


Wansven, pa gous youth, able to and milk.—Ad- 
dvess, With carte de visite, J. W. D., ete., etc. 

As of course one cannot judge of a youth’s capabil- 

ity to plough or to milk from his carte de visite, we 

presume ee. pei is, required to.show the piety 

of the original. In that case the carte w not, 
have a wag-on. It would be a vehicle to convey 

the impression that the youth’s iage was serious 

and that he considered waggin’ as van-ity.—Fun. 

A REAL PUZZLE. 

Mr. Punch thought, and the world thought also, 
that he tnderstood everything, But he frankly 
owns himself floored, so to speak, by the following 
advertisement ina paper devoted tothe interests of 
those who wish to take or let lodgings: 

WANTED by TWO LADIES AND THEIR SoN, Well Furnished 
Country Apartments, consisting of 2-sitting and 3 Bed- 
rooms, in a nice Detached Houge, ete, - ‘Lheretmust. be no 
other Lodgers, or children in House, and the distance 
not to exceed an hour's ride from London. ~ 

This is really one of the things that come under 
the rule laid down by Mr. Sothern,as Lord Dun- 
dreary. If we only knew the apartments which 
this remarkable family intends to take, and if the 
distance does not exceed the ride mentioned, we 
would go to the expense of a return ticket, for the 
sake of enlightening the universe,—Punch. ; 

Tuc Tratran CaprraAn.—The reunion of Rome 
with Italy may give occasion for the remark re- 
epgoting hme od Damannal, that success has at last 
crow ven an enterprising capitalist. 
May the capital acquired by the Italian Kingdom 
conduce to an immense improvement in its financial 
affairs.—/’unch. 

JUVENILE INTELLIGENCE.—A little boy, hearing 
his papa remark how unfortunate for trade it was 
that cotton could not grow in England, interposed 
by saying cleverly: “Oh yes, papa, it can. I saw 
Aunt Elinor last week with ever so much growing 
out of both her ears !”—Punch. 

FASHIONABLE DEPARTURE.—Mrs. Mayne Chance 
has goue to Yarmouth with her four unmarried 
daughters, tempted by the “ great catehes’”’ she has 
heard are there. Mrs. M. C. will be di 
When she finds they are only—herrings.— Punch. 

AN OLD, OLD STORY. 

In a certain town, it was the custom, many years 
ago, for cach family to take turns in killing their 
hogs, so that, by distribution, all could have fresh 
pork the seasom round. Ono individual, who had 
enjoyed his roast pork, and pork and beans, having 
had many of the like favours showered thick upon 
him, thought it no more than right that he should 
return the compliment to his neighbours. Meeti 
a neighbour, Mr. Gill by name, he told him that he 
thought he should reciprocate; the great 
trouble was, hi was only a “li ig,” 
would not go round the-village. “ Well,” said 
Gill, “I'll tell:you what to do; jest kill the critter 


will sce it, and at twelve o’clock to-night you jest 
come out and take him in, and swear somebody stole 
him—do you see?” -“ Jess so!’ says the other ; 
and | tway slaughtered his pig,and hung him 
in view of all passers-by. At about midnight he 
went to take his squealer in, when behold, it was 
missing! He went to bed, troubled in mind and 
body, but on rising next morning went, straight way 
to ene Gill, and the following conversation too 
place: 

Mr. J.: “Gill, my friend, by the powers, pig, 
that I killed yesterday, was stolen last night !” 

Mr. G.: “You don’t say so ?—goodness me!’’ 

Mr. J.: “Yes; I hung it out on the barn, and 
when I went to take it in I found it gone.” 

Mr. G.; “That’s the way! keepit up—keep itup ! 
‘If I did not know you were lying, I’d swearyou told 
the truth !”* 


Mr. J.: “But I tell you, confound ye! I’m tell- 
ing the truth. My pig was stole!” 

Mr. G.: “That’s it! How wonderful! You 
beat the best actor I ever seen! It’s a good joke!” 

Mr: J-: “ But, hang it, it’s no joke tome! The 
pig was stolen last night, and that’s Gospel truth !’’ 

Mr. G.: “Well, if you tell all the village with 
such an earnest manmer, every man, woman, and 
child will surely believe ye.” 

Mr. J.: “ But I tell you—well, no matter.”’ 

And Mr. J. left his friend Gill with curses loud 
and deep. It transpired that Gill was the cruel one 
who stole the little pig away. 





THE MINISTRY OF WOMAN. 
How beautiful the minis 
Of woman’s gentle hand! ; 
How soft love’s attributes, that spring. 
At her divine command ! 


For weal or woe, for good or ill, 
About man’s careless life ' 

She weaves the blossoms of jher heart, ‘ 
As 


, maid, or wife ! 

She leads his feet up from the pit, 

She bids his spirit rise! 
- Sometimes by her superior will, 

Sometimes by pleading eyes ! 

Or else she lures him from the heights 
To darkest depths below! 

From peace and joy, and love and Heaven, 
To bitterness and woe! 

Oh, woman—-lovely womankind! 
Be careful how you Ray 

The réle of queen, in this your realm, 
Tohim whom you may sway! M.A. K. 








GEMS. 
Srrive to make every happy, and you will 
make at least one so—yourse. 


Turrpis no folly equal to thatof throwing away 
friendship in a world where friendship is so rare. 
Wuewn men fall, they love company; but when 
they rise, they love to stand alone, and see others 
prosirate. 

Lerus never forget that every station in life is 

necessary; that each deserves our respect; that 
not the station itself, but the worthy fulfilment of 
its duties, does honour to a man. 
THERE is as much greatness of mind in the own- 
ing of a good turn asin the doing of it, and we 
must no more force arequital out of season than be 
wanting init. 

We could rather do anything than acknowledge 
the merit of another, if we can help it. Wecannot 
bear a superior or an equal. Hence ridicule is sure 
to prevail over truth, for the malice of mankind, 
thrown into the scale, gives the casting weight. 

We are born in hope; we pass our childhood in 
hope; we are governed by hope through the whole 
course of our lives—and im our last moments hope 
is flattering tous; and-not till the beating of our 
heart shall cease will its,benign influence leave us. 





STATISTICS. 


VESSELS AND TONNAGE.—In the month of June 
last the number of vessels entered inwards was 
4,210, and the tonnage 1,309,520; in thesame period 
of 1869, number 4,360, tonnage 1,253,022 ; and 1868, 

b 097, ¢ ge 1,129,207. In the six months 
of 1870, the number was 20,265, of 6,563,059 tons ; 
1869, 20,548, of 6,265,356 tons; 1868, 19,564, of 








ing |. 5,938,906 tons. There cleared outwards in June, 


1870, 5,455 vessels, of 1,553,473 tons; 1869, 4,548, of 
1,295,847 tons ; and 1868, 4,882, of 1,327,506 tons. In 
six months of 1870 the number was 26,342, of 
8,194,590 tons ; 1869, 24,258, of 7,898,279 tens; and 
1868, 25,382, of 7,443,789 tons. The computed real 





and hang him outside your barn, so that.the people 


was 1,354,815/.; in 1869, 1,215,4271.; andin 1868, 
2,304,6731.; and of silver—1870; 593,243/.; 1869, 
350,0390.; and 1868, 647,9451. The exports of gold 
for June, 1870, were 218,1711.; 1869, 50,376/.; and 
1868, 1,506,535 ; and of silver—1870, 732,746/. ; 186y, 
344,774. ; and 1868, 844,490/, The imports of gold 
for the six months ending June 30, 1870, amounted 
to 5,220,0631. ; 1869, 5,863,4851. ; and. 1868, 9,929,4791.; 
and of silver—1870, 3,386,6000, ; 1869, 4,012,449/. ; 
and 1868, 3,885,435/. The exports of gold for the 
six months amounted to—in 1870, 2.456,7901. ; 1869, 
3,923,4691. ; and 1868, 6,168,903. ; and silver—1870, 
8,112,6032.; 1869, 5,063,0161. ; and 1868, 3,632,934. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Tracing Papgr.—This may be prepared by 
brushing over one side of a good, thin, unsized 
paper with a varnish made of equal parts of Canada 
‘balsam:and turpentine. - If required to take water 
colour, it. must be washed over with ox-gall and dried 
baie being pani, 

RITING INK,—A very good copying ink can be 
prepared as follows:—Pulveriso 30 grammes of 
extract of Campeachy wood, and 8 grammes of 
crystallised carbonate of soda, and pour on 250 
cubic centimétres of distilled water, and boil until 
the liquid has assumed a deep, red*colour, and the 
extract is fully dissolved. Then remove the vessel 
from the fire, and add, with constant stirrmg, 30 
grammes of glycerine of ifie gravity of 1°25, 
and also 1 gramme of the yellow chromate of potash, 
previously dissolved “in a. “little Water, and 8 
grammes of finely-pulverised gum-arabic, also pre- 
viously moistened with water, and the ink will then 
be ready for use.. This preparation will keep indefi- 
nitely in well-stoppered bottles, and there is nothing 
in it to attack the pens. Manuscripts can be copied 
by it without the aid of the press, by simply moist- 
‘ening the paper’ and usihg an iron knife or the 
thumb-nail. The carbonate of seda prevents the 
gelatinising of the ink, and the glycerine is a sub- 
stitute for the sugar formerly employed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

FURTHER sums are being asked for the eompletion 
of the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

THE injury received by Duke William of Mecklen- 
burg, from the explosion of a magazine in the citadel 
at Laon is not serious. 

lr’is rumoured that a matrimonial alliance will 
sho’ take place between the Earl of Jersey and 
one of the daughters of his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

Tue State of Indiana can now boast of being free 
from public debt, as the Treasurer and his bankers 
are ready:to take up the few remaining outstanding 
bonds of the State, whether of the old debt or of 
the war debt of 1862-63. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. John Braithwaite, 
the civil engineer, who, from the earliest formation 
of railways was engaged in their construction, both 
in England and on the Continent. He was seventy- 
three years of age. 

DirricuLty is found in obtaining a erew for the 
turret ship “Cerberus,” intended for the defence of 
Melbourne, the capsizing of the “ Captain” having 
created a prejudice against such vessels among sea- 
men. 

GOVERNMENT have been asked by the civic 
authorities to sanction the purchase ofa, site for the 

Foreign Cattle Market. The site is Dept- 
ford Dockyard, the sale of which by the Admiralty 
gave rise to certain questions at the close of the 
late session. It is understood that the City Mar- 
kets Committee has entered into an agreement to 
repurchase twenty-two acres, for the sum of 91,0001. 

Aw eloquent orator proposes to “‘ grasp a ray of 
light from the great orb of day, spin it into threads 
ot gold, and with them weave a shroud in which to 
wrap the whirlwind which dies upon the bosom of 
our fair valleys.” On hearing this, some unpoetic 
individual suggested that there was danger the ma- 
chinery would break before the fabric was through 
the loom. 

Dr. CummMinG claims that he was not a false 
prophet when he foretold, many years ago, the 
downfall of the Papacy in 1868, or within two or 
three ge from that time. He recently annnounced 
from his pulpit in Crown Court Chapel, that the 
Pope had now only a manse, six acres of glebe, and 
a parish church—that of St. Peter’s. ‘“ Who,” 
triumphantly asked the reverend doctor, “‘is the 
false prophet now ?”’ 

Tue French Imperial yacht Eugénie has arrived 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and awaits the 
commands of the Empress. The yacht was intended 
to convey M, Thiers to Cronstadt en route for St. 
Petersburg, but not being allowed to remain in an 





value of gold imported jn the month of June, 1870, 


English port more than twenty-four hours, M. Thiers 
embarked at another port. 
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